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For the Companion. 
A FAITHFUL FRIEND. 
By Marie B. Williams, 

Almost twenty years ago, during one of our 
severest yellow-fever epidemics, a young man by 
the name of Stanley, with his wife, were attacked 
by the pestilence almost at the same hour. They 
were strangers in New Orleans, and nothing was 
known of them beyond the fact that they came 
from some Western State, and that Mr. Stanley 
was trying to purchase a partnership ina well- 
established grocery firm. 





Nothing was settled, 
however, when he was 


stricken down, and as the 
young couple had made no 
acquaintances, their neigh- 
bors knew nothing of their 
illness until they were dy- 
ing. But there was no lack 
of care and attention, for 
their physician, Dr. Elliot, 
had provided one of the 
most experienced nurses 
in New Orleans. 

This nurse was a come- 
ly, middle-aged, black 
woman, with a heart as 
warm and tender for each 
new patient as it had been 
for the very first. Nothing 
could blunt her sympathy 
for suffering. ‘They’re 
bad off, sure, Mass’ Doc- 
tor,” she said, as she fol- 
lowed him outside the door 
for final instructions. 

“No hope for them, Rach- 
el,” he answered, gravely. 
“They’re running a race, 
and which will be first to 
die, I can’t say.” 

“T reckon it’ll be Mass’ 
Stanley,” she answered, 
shaking her head. “You 
see, Mass’ Doctor, when a 
ooman has a little baby 
only two weeks old on her 
buzzom, she makes a sharp 
tussle ‘fore she parts wid 
it. Pore pretty young crit- 
ter! She’s gwine to strug- 
gle for her life caze ob dat 
baby, see ef she don’t.” 

The doctor smiled faintly as he drew on his 
gloves. He was familiar with all Rachel’s queer 
notions, and never contradicted them. 

“First or not, she will goin a few hours,” he 
said. ‘Give them the champagne and ice. That’s 
all they need take now, and you know as well as 
I do what’s to be done. I’ll be back in two or 
three hours.” 

But within two hours more Mr. Stanley passed 
into the Silent Land without sigh or struggle. He 
was ina room which opened into his wife’s, and 
whilst Rachel performed the last sad offices, she 
watched her other patient through the half-closed 
door. No danger of her being disturbed, poor 
young creature! She was drifting away in a kind 
of stupor, unconscious of everything around her. 

“She won’t hear nor see noting till she wakes 
up in de joyful land,” old Rachel murmured. 
“She won’t know he’s gone till he takes her by de 
hand on de oder side ob Jordan. Bless my soul, 
ef she aint done open her eyes!” 

The old woman moved swiftly to the bedside. 
Mrs. Stanley’s eyes, dim with the shadows of 
coming death, were fixed on the cradle in which 
lay her infant. She tried to speak, but only syl- 
labled one word—“Baby.” 

“Yes, honey,” old Rachel said, answering the 
mother’s look by laying the baby beside her, 
*here’s your own sweet little gal.” 

The mother tried to speak, but with the effort a 
stream of the deadly black vomit poured from her 
lips. The agonized entreaty in her eyes, which 
were fixed upon Rachel, was as eloquent as any 
words, and the tender-hearted woman understood 
the appealing look. 

““My pore lamb,” she said; “I knows you want 
to say someting ’bout baby. 
to your folks, don’t you? Now don’t speak, or 
you'll vomick agin. Jest nod your head easy.” 

The sign was made. 

“Whar are your folks? I'll name de States 
ober.” 


| fixed eagerly upon a dressing-gown which hung 


You wants her sont | 


The sick woman shook her head, and her eyes 


ona chair by the bed. Accustomed to interpret 
the thoughts of her patients, Rachel understood 
that there was something about the gown which 
would help the mother to make herself under- 
stood. She brought it to the bed, and examining 
the pockets, drew from one of them a letter. 

“I understands, honey. Dis letter will tell 
whar de little gal is to be sont. I'll gib it to de 
doctor soon as he comes in. He’s one ob de Lord’s 
own people, Mass’ Elliot is, and he’ll do right by 





de baby. Listen to me, honey. 


I’se only a pore 
black ooman, but to ease your mind I promises 
you dat I'll take care ob your baby like it was my 
own till its own folks takes it away.” 

Rachel had laid her hand on Mrs. Stanley’s as 


she spoke. The sick woman, by a sudden move- 
ment, raised it to her lips. 

“QO honey, don’t do dat,” cried Rachel, with 
tears streaming from her kindeyes. ‘To kiss my 
hard black hand!” 

The eyes of the sick woman turned to the door 
between her room and ber husband’s. 

“Yes, I knows, honey. You’ll go togeder, hand 
in hand, to de great White Throne.” 

A smile parted the sick woman’s white lips. She 
looked up and cried in distinct tones, full of joy,— 

“O my Jamie! my Jamie! I’m ready, love, 
I’m coming,” and sank back and expired. 

“He comed fur her, sure nuff,” Rachel muttered 
in awe-struck tones. “She seed him, sure, a-waitin’ 
dar when she hollered out dat way. De Lord let 
him wait fur her, I reckon, she was sich a timid 
little ting, and it’s a fearsome journey ’cross de 
dark riber. Is dat you, Mass’ Doctor? Well, 
bofe ob ’em is done gone, you see.” 

Dr. Elliot looked sadly at the quiet face on the 
pillow. 

“There’s the baby, too, nurse,” he said. “Was 
she conscious enough to leave any directions about 
it?” 

“Here’s a letter she gin me,” handing it to him. 
“T reckon it'll tell all ’bout her friends.” 

The doctor opened the letter, which began, “My 
own dear sister.”” It was about her husband and 
the baby which had come to them a week be- 
| fore. “We have named it Zelia after you, dear- 
est, as Jamie has already written to you,” the 
writer said; “an uncommon name, and which will 
only be borne by my two beloved ones.” 

There was a good deal said of Mr. Leslie, who 
seemed to be the sister’s husband, and then, at the 








end, there was this sentence of terrible meaning : 


“Jamie has just come in with a high fever on 
him. God grant it is not the dreadful scourge 
which is slaying thousands in the city. I can 
write no more.” 

The letter had been slipped in an envelope which, 
in her agitation, had been only partially directed. 
It was addressed to Mrs. T. Leslie, and below the 
name an M was written, the pen having evidently 
dropped from her grasp before the name of the 
place was completed. 

“This doesn’t help us at all,” Dr. Elliot said. 
“Beyond the fact of her having a sister by the 
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name of Zelia Leslie, 
we know nothing. She 
may live in England or 
Siberia for what we 
know. What's to be done with the baby ?” 

“T’ll keep it, Mass’ Doctor, till we knows more,” 
Rachel said, quietly. ‘I promised her to see to 
n.” 

“Very well; it couldn't be in better hands. If 
you find it too great a tax, I can have it placed in 
the Infant Asylum. To-morrow I'll look over 
poor Stanley’s papers, and of course, we’ll find 
out all about them, and then I'll write to their 
people immediately. Ill send the undertaker and 
a Sister of Charity to relieve you. Better get up 
all the baby’s things and take them when you go 
home.” : 

But that night the last clue was lost. The Stan- 
leys’ vacant house was burned down, as well as 
many in that neighborhood. Incendiaries are 
common enough during an epidemic, when de- 
serted houses are pillaged and burned with little 
risk of detection. 

“TI ’clar to goodness, I’m in a fix!” Rachel said 
to one of her gossips. ‘Dar’s Mass’ Elliot been 
tuck down sick, and he’s gwine to die, sure as my 
name’s Rachel. Here I is wid dis here baby on 
my hands, and don’t know whar her folks lib nor 
noting. Mass’ Doctor he gived me de letter her 
mar writ when she wos fust tuck down, but it aint 
no help.” 

“Bless your silly soul, ooman, wot is you bor- 
ryin’ trouble fur?” her friend answered. “Aint 
dere ’sylums nuff in de city whar you kin put 
dat baby? I wouldn’t be worried wid no sich 
brats.” 

Rachel’s eyes flashed fire at this heartless speech. 

“My baby aint gwine to no ’sylum, ma’am, ef 
you please! When people makes promises to dy- 
in’ folks dey’s likely to keep ’em, I reckon. It 
aint gwine to break me to gib an innercent orfin a 
mouthful of bread and milk.” 

“Jest as you pleases, ma’am,” her visitor said, 
in a stately manner, rising to depart. “You're 
mighty tetchy ’bout dat white baby, and you’re 
ready to bite off your own nose if anybody says 








‘boo’ to you. Keep it and welcome, but some day 
you'll see dat de white gal will tromple on your’ 
heart, caze it’s covered by a black skin. I knows 
em well.” 

Rachel tried to laugh, but the prophecy made 
her uncomfortable. She had a heart of gold, and 
with neither kith nor kin of her own, she had 
longed for some object on which to expend her 
warm affections; so the poor little desolate waif 
intruded on nobody’s privileges. 

In a few years the habitués of Jackson Square 
noticed a strange pair who visited the square every 
warm evening. The 
woman, now getting 
old, was very black 
and meanly dressed. 
She seemed to have 
eyes only for the child 
by her side, a lovely 
little creature with 
eyes like dark blue 
gentians, a fair, rosy 
skin and yellow curls 
that seemed to glitter 
in the sunlight. 

The child was al- 
ways beautifully 
dressed, and the two 
looked like a nurse 
and her charge, 
though the little girl 
only spoke in the ne- 
gro patois used by her 
companion. It was 
Rachel and the child 
whose unknown par- 
ents she had nursed 
years before. 

Rachel began to 
have an uneasy feeling 
that the child ought to have what she called 
“book-larnin’.” It would not do for her to grow 
up in utter ignorance. She must go to school; 
but I think the day she tied on little Zclia’s 
gingham sun-bonnet and led her to the door o1 the 
school kept by the “Sisters of Mercy” was the 
heaviest in the poor woman’s life. 

“Wen she gits larnin’ she'll tink noting ob me,” 
she muttered, as she turned her steps homeward. 
“She’ll hear cullered pussons run down, and she’ll 
be ’shamed to ’long to her ole black mammy. O 
my Lord, don’t let her ’spise me! It’s hard to do 
right sometimes, and I mought hab kept her wid- 
out larnin’ like myself, but it wouldn’t be right. 
No, it would be clean wrong.” 

For the first few days Rachel watched the child 
anxiously. I presume she thought that the ‘‘book- 
larnin’” was to be acquired immediately, and that 
her hold on Zelia would be lost as soon as knowl- 
edge came to her. But when the little creature 
ran home in the evening and would throw her arms 
around her “dear mammy’s” neck, kissing her 
twenty times, poor Rachel began to breathe freely 
again. 

One day, however, the child entered in a most 
dilapidated condition. The slats of her sun-bon- 
net were broken and jammed down, her white 
muslin apron hung in ribbons, and her rosy face 
was scratched and bruised. 

“O my blessed Master! wot is de matter wid 
my lamb ?” the old woman cried, snatching her up. 

Zelia sobbed and cried, and there was a deal 
more anger than pain in her sobs. Her eyes 
blazed, and her little fists were clenched. 

“T hates ’em all, mammy, I does!” she cried at 
last. ‘I won’t neber go back to de Sisters no 
more. Lise Dorman, she sed you wos a ole nig- 
ger, and dat I talked like a Congo. She sha’n’t 
call you anigger! Youaint one, is you,mammy ! 
I fought her, yes I did, and I whipped her worser 
dan she whipped me!” 

Poor Rachel leaned back in her chair and 
groaned aloud, her face working nervously. The 
poison was beginning to show itself already. 

“Listen to me, honey,” she said, after a long si- 
lence. ‘Lise Dorman is a mean, bad gal, but she 
didn’t lie. Iisa nigger, but I aint got no call to 
be ’shamed ob my black skin. I’se mitily feared 
too, honey, dat you talks jest like me, for you aint 
heered no better. 

“But, please goodness, nobody sha’n’t trow up 
your talk to you no more,” she added, with sud- 
den energy. ‘You shall be brunged up like de 
fust lady in de land, my precious! fur ole Rachel 
has got money, and hands to make a heap more. 
But O my baby! my baby! how is I gwine to 
part wid you?” 


‘ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 13, 1882, 











The child, too, commenced crying, but Rachel 
soon overcame the momentary weakness. The 
next day she entered Zelia as a boarder at Mrs. 
Carmen’s, one of the best teachers in the city, 
whom Rachel had nursed through a dangerous 
illness. 

“Miss Miriam,” she said, “I wants her taught 
ebry ting dat oder gals larn. Her mudder was a 
born lady, and I wants her to be one, too. You 
know ll pay you reg’lar.” 

“Yes, ves,” Mrs. Carmen said, “I'll do all I can 
for her, Rachel, on your own account, but I fear 
injudicious in having her taught more 
than the useful branches of education. She is en- 
tirely dependent upon you, and no one will ever 
claim her. Why educate her above the station of 
life she will probably fill? Let her be taught to 
make her own living.” 

Yes, Rachel thought, that was all right, but she 
was obstinate in requiring that Zelia should learn 
everything that the other scholars did. It might 


You are 





make her a better living. 

After that it was touching to see the old woman 
waiting at the gate, when the hour came for Mrs. 
Carmen’s scholars to take their daily promenade. 
Discipline was strict at that school, but she always 
managed to slip some little delicacy into Zelia’s 
hand. 

There was no familiarity in her address—she 
behaved like some humble, respectful servant, and 
once, when Zelia in her impulsive way threw her 
arms round her neck and kissed her, she pushed 
her gently away. “Don’t, honey,” she whispered, 
“de gals will make fun if dey sees you kiss your 
old black mammy.” 

The child at first could not understand, but at 
last she began to accommodate herself to the new 
conditions, and grew to be a mistress, though a 
loving one, to her slave. 

Years passed, and 1880 found Zelia a tall, hand- 
some girl of seventeen, who had so well profited 
by her advantages that she had been employed by 
Mrs. Carmen as an assistant teacher in her estab- 
lishment. 

Her affection and gratitude for her dear old 
nurse had strengthened with her years. The poor 
old woman had now grown infirm, and the girl 
worked hard to provide her with every comfort 
she needed. She felt it as a sacred obligation, 


she prizes more are the letters that come from Ze- 
| lia, which always cause her tears to fall afresh. 





that the faithful friend to whom she owed every- 
thing should never suifer from poverty. 

But Zelia was sometimes very sad. She had | 
her mother’s letter in her possession, and she had | 
read and re-read it until she knew every word by 
heart. Would the mystery never be solved ? 
Who was this Aunt Zelia her mother loved so 
much? Would she never meet a relative, but go 
through life like an alien ? 

The Mardi Gras of 1880 filled the city with 
strangers. Mrs. Carmen's establishment on Camp 
Street had a very large balcony, which was usually 
filled by her friends, as the view of the procession 
trom it was one of the best in the city. Gen. E—, 
an old friend, brought with him that night a lady 
and gentleman who were strangers to her. 

“They're from Canada,” he whispered to his 
hostess, “and never were in New Orleans before, I 
believe. Of course L want them to see everything 
to the best advantage.” 

Zclia saw the general introduce Mrs. Carmen to | 
the strangers, though she did not hear the name | 
by which he called them. She was struck by the 
sweet face of the lady, and her graceful move- 
ments, and was pleased when she found that Mrs. 
Carmen had placed them near her. 

“Zelia, see that this lady and gentleman are not | 
too much crowded,” Mrs, Carmen whispered; “I | 
shall have to attend to the girls.” 

“Excuse my curiosity,” the lady said, turning 
suddenly to the girl, “did Mrs. Carmen call you 
Zelia? The name is so singular it attracted my 
attention.” 

“My name is Zelia Stanley,” she answered, look- 
ing surprised. 

“Zelia Stanley !” 

As his wife repeated the name, in a strange, 
agitated voice, the gentleman bent forward, looked 
at Zelia, and then whispered something to his 
wile. 

She was pale and trembling, but he was com- 
posed and smiling. ‘Your name, Miss Stanley, 
is very familiar to us,” he said, in an easy man- 
ner. ‘Your parents, I presume, live in the city ?” 

“They are both dead, sir,” she answered, gravely. 
“They died of yellow fever, within an hour of 
each other. I do not know that I have a living 
relative in the world. The only clue I have is a 
letter written by my mother to her sister, Mrs. 
Leslie, but it was not directed when she died.” 

There was a kind of gasping sob from the lady 
by her side. “It is—it must be she, Herbert!” 
she said. 

“L believe you are right, my dear,” and then, 
turning to the girl, who had become very much 


agitated,— there offering their congratulations to the hero of 


“I think, Miss Stanley, you have probably found 
arelative. We will look at the letter, for my 





wite’s name is Zelia Leslie.” 
Such meetings cannot be well described. 


some clue to her sister’s fate, had found her name | of his triumph, Charles saw a little old bald- 
and that of her husband, in a list of those who | headed man, hat in hand, advancing with tears 


had died of the epidemic, but though every in- 


quiry had been made for the infant, it could not | chill smote his heart and he would have turned 
It was a natural presumption that the | away; but with beaming countenance his old 


be traced. 

babe had died and been buried with the parents. 
What shall we say of the faithful friend to 

whom Zclia owed so much ? 


Mrs. | up from such low beginnings should feel his head 
Leslie, after a long and unavailing search for | turned by flatteries like these. 


Her aunt and uncle ' This is the happiest hour of my life. Tam sure”— 


tried vainly to induce Rachel to accompany them 
to Canada, and Zelia shed some bitter tears when | 
even her pleadings were in vain. 

“How can I leave you here alone, mammy ?” 
she cried; “what-happiness can I enjoy in my 
new home if you refuse to share it—you who 
have been more to me than a mother, to whom I 
owe everything ?” 

“Don’t worry, honey,” the old woman said, the | 
tears raining down her wrinkled face. “I’se too | 
ole to go to a new country, and sich a cold place | 
as dey say Montreal is. But, my precious, I can | 
tink ob you all de time and rejoice in your good | 
fortune, and den I won’t be alone. You'll come | 
and see me next year, and you’ll write to your ole 
mammy. But I’m bound to die whar I has libed, 
and be buried by my chilluns in de ole buryin’- 
ground. I’ve kep’ my word to your mudder, 
honey.” 

A handsome sum of money was settled upon 
Rachel by the Leslies, who are wealthy ; but what 


Every Sunday you meet her at the French mar- 
ket, and those who know her story gaze with in- 
terest at the faithful old woman. 
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THE CELESTIAL PILGRIM. 


Give me my seallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon; 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet; 
My bottle of Salvation: 
My gown ot glory (hope’s true gauge), 
And thus [ll take my pilgrimage. 
Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains, 
There will I kiss the bowl of bliss, 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill; 
My soul will be a-dry before, 
But after, it will thirst no more, 
Then, by that happy, blissful day, 
I 1 ful pilgrims I shall see, 
That have cast off their rags of clay, 
And walk apparelled fresh, like me. 
Sin W-ALTER RALEIGH. 
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For the Companion. 


CHARLES REDWAY’S CAREER. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 

The next morning the old man went out into 
the streets of the great city. It was a beautiful 
winter day; the church bells were ringing; the 
sidewalks were thronged with people in their Sun- | 
day attire. 

Ralph Spenley soon found himself in a crowd 
coming from every direction, and pressing slowly 
into the broad portals of the magnificent church 
of St. Stephen’s. He entered with the throng and 
was conducted far down a side aisle to a pew near 
one of the tall, narrow, stained-glass windows. 

The bells were still ringing ; the crimsoned sun- 
light from the colored panes fell across the aisle 
and shed a glory on the heads of the congrega- 
tion; and now the great organ began to throb and 
boom. 

The old man’s heart was full of awe and rever- 
ence, and he kept saying to himself, “I am sure 
he did not know me; I hope and pray that my 
dear boy did not know me!” 

The organ ceased. The services commenced. 
The people knelt and prayed. Then once more 
the organ rolled forth its melodious thunder over 
the vast assembly, till the whole cathedral seemed 
to shake with the storm of sound. This died 
away to a sweet pianissimo, like the singing of 
birds. 

Then, as the congregation arose, the music of 
the choir broke forth in a full, joyous chant. This, 
too, died away, and a single voice was heard, 
thrillingly sweet and solemn, as if it had wandered 
out of heaven. 

The old man bowed his head. 
emotion rained from his eyes. It was some time 
before he could look up. When he did so, he saw 
standing at the head of the beautiful-robed choir 
of boys the now famous singer—his own beloved 
Charley. 

How pure and lovely his face was! And that 
voice—how like what we imagine an angel’s might 
be! The face, the voice, the music and the words 
of the chant, shed joy and comfort upon the old 
man’s heart. 


Tears of blissful 


“The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart; 
And saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 

Many are the afflictions of the righteous; 

But the Lord delivereth him out of them all.” 


At the close, Ralph sank down in his seat un- 
speakably happy. He, too, had many afflictions, 
but he knew that the Lord would deliver him also. 
He had no longer a doubt about his dear boy. No 
person with a false or evil heart could sing like 
that. 

The services over, he could no longer control 
the impulse which moved him to go at once and 
meet his young friend. With difficulty getting | 
through the crowd, he reached the door of the | 
choir-chamber, which he found thronged with the | 
singers and their friends. Portly gentlemen were | 





the hour, the marvellous young singer, Charles | 
Redway. 

We need not wonder that a fad who had come 
In 


the midst 


A sudden 


and smiles of affection to greet him. 


friend rushed up to him. 
“Charles! Charles! Bless you, my dear boy! 





What Ralph was sure of he did not say. He 
started back. The boy’s hand which he had 
clasped was cold as a stone. His brow was con- 
tracted to a frown, his lips were pale and stam- 
mering. 

“Why, Charles,” said the old man, softly, “you 
are not glad to see me? For it can’t be that you 
do not know me!” 

“Yes,—I—I know you. But—some other time. 
I am very much engaged now.” 

“Charles!” said the old man, in a voice of deep 
emotion, looking through the boy’s blanching 
eyes into his very soul. “I heard you sing and I 
couldn't believe—but—well, well!” 

He dropped the cold, passive hand. 

“Excuse me for intruding,” he said, as he drew 
back. “I thought—I hoped—but no matter. Good- 
by, Charles.” 

Before the boy had recovered from his confu- 
sion the old man was gone. 

“Funny time for a dun,” whispered his friend 
Ned in his ear. “What is it all about ?” 

“Where is he?” Charles asked, breaking away 
from him and pushing towards the door. ‘He is 
nodun! I'll tell you everything. Help me find 
him!” 

He had snatched his hat and was hurrying out. 

“Your overcoat!” said Ned. 

“Never mind that. I'll come back for it.” 

And the two turned down the stairs. They passed 
through the vestibule; they reached the street 
door; but the little old-fashioned bent figure was 
nowhere in sight. 

“OQ Ned!” Charles exclaimed, in a passion of 
remorse and despair. “I am the meanest wretch 
alive! I have acted like a fool! He is my best 
friend. I owe him everything—everything! We 
must find him. You go that way, I'll go this. 
Bring him back here—or to my rooms.” 

Charles Redway hurried off looking down every 
by-street and searching among the crowds of peo- 
ple returning from church for the figure he had 
shunned in a moment of false shame, but which 
he now longed to see. 

He was truly a generous-hearted youth, as the 
old man so firmly believed. He had a gentle, 
beautiful spirit. But the love of pleasure and 
praise, ambition and vanity, had betrayed him 
into conduct which now appeared to him the black- 
est ingratitude. The last look the old man gave 
him roused once more his better nature, and agi- 
tated him with memories and regrets. 

He went up and down the principal streets, 
looking in vain for his old friend and master, and 
at last returned to the church door. There, stand- 
ing in the cold winter air, he waited a while for 
Ned; then went home. All this time he never 
thought of his overcoat. 

He found Ned lounging in his room, but alone. 
He had not seen Mr. Spenley. 

“‘What does it all mean ?” Ned asked, as Charles 
flung himself down upon the sofa. 

“Ned,” said Charles, after a long pause, ‘‘I hope 
you will never do so mean and wicked a thing as 
I have doue! Do you know where I would be 
now if it hadn’t been for that old man? Pushing 
a swill-cart, perhaps, as I was when he picked me 
up. The best father in the world couldn’t have 
done more for me than he did. Then what did I 
do after I came here, though he had got me the 
situation after giving me his time and money to 
fit me for it—what did I do but stop writing to 
him? I pretended to myself that I didn’t have 


| 





cuse himself to his old friend; opened the door, 
and found, sprawling on his sofa, not the man he 
hoped to see, but that miserable sot, Dick Calrow. 

At sight of his step-father rising with a grin to 
meet him, the poor boy sank upon a chair. 

“You didn’t expect this pleasure,” said Dick, 
with a show of fondness which disgusted and 
alarmed Charles. “I’ve come a long way to see 
you. Why don’t you welcome your father ?” 

The boy sat terrified and silent; he did not 
know what to say. All the past rushed back upon 
his heart, and he foreboded something terrible. 

Calrow sat and talked at random for 
while; then, looking around him, said,— 

“Have you got another room for me, 
you and I bunk together ?” 

“I have no room for you,” Charles broke forth 
desperately. “I don’t know what you are here 
for!” 

“To be frank—father and son should be frank 
with each other—I’m hard-pushéd, and I've come 
for a little assistance. I want money, in short.” 

“Money!” cried Charles. “I don't owe you 
anything!” . 

“Don’t owe me anything!” echoed Dick, re- 
proachfully. “Aint I your natural guardian ? 
Didn’t I give you a start in life? Didn’t I send 
you to take lessons of the old music-master ?” 

“He gave me lessons, in spite of you!” Charles 
replied with indignation and alarm. “Oh, I wish 
he was here now!” 

“Look here, Charles!” said Dick, his affected 
fondness giving way to the old cruel determina- 
tion. “Business is business. You have a salary, 
and I have a right to every dollar of it. You may 
say that Spenley bought me off; for I suppose he 
told you that he gave me a hundred dollars, to let 
you go to him. But what's that, now you are 
getting your hundreds every year ?” 

Charles sprang up. The good old man had 
never mentioned that. 

“He gave you a hundred dollars—for me ?” he 
cried, with flashing eyes. “Oh, oh, he never told 
me a wo1d of it! He is so good! so good! And 
IV— 

Weeping passionately, he sank back upon his 
chair. When he rose from it, it was to stagger to 
his bed. His head was aching frightfully; he 
was very ill. 

Dick stayed near him, talking in his coarse, 
random way, but getting no reply, until at last he 
became alarmed, and called in some of the people 
of the house. 

A doctor was sent for, and none too soon. Agi- 
tation and exposure to cold when going from a 
warm room without his coat had done their work 
on Charles Redway. 


a little 


or will 


He was in a raging fever. 

When, after a dangerous illness of several weeks, 
he began slowly to recover his strength, his step- 
father was gone. But something else was gone 
too, never to return. His beautiful soprano voice 
was lost forever. 

Old Ralph Spenley knew nothing of all this. 
He went home, and settled down once more to his 
dull, monotonous life—more dull and monotonous 
than ever now. It is so sad to have love and hope 
at once destroyed! He seemed to have lost some- 
thing of his fa’: h even in music, which had been 
his solace hitheito. 

Late one November afternoon, ten years after 
his last parting trom Charles Redway, a stranger 
knocked at the door. 

“Ts this the house where Mr. Spenley lives ?” he 


time to write; but I should have had time enough inquired of the old housekeeper. 


if I hadn’t been an ungrateful fool. I had time 


enough for things I liked to do.” 


| 
| 


“Will 
He is quite sick, but if you will 


“It is,” she answered, with a sad face. 
you walk in? 


“Well,” replied Ned, “writing letters to stupid | tell me your business with him, I will speak to 


old fellows is a bore!” 

“Then, when we passed him 
terday, and I saw you and Joe 
fun of him, I was ashamed to 
was afraid of being laughed at. 


in the street yes- 
inclined to make 
recognize him; I 


| him.” 


| 


“Sick ?” said the stranger, anxiously, as he en- 
tered. 
“Oh yes; he has been running down now for a 


That’s the sort of | jong while. Poor man! he needs something to 


a fellow Lam! I hate myself; I want you to hate | cheer him up. I don’t believe he will live through 


me! 
“Hate you!” said Ned, with a sarcastic smile. 


world.” 


| the winter, unless he has some change. 


He ought 


| to go to a milder climate; but, poor man, he has 
“Why, you did the most natural thing in the | 


“T expected he would come again when I was | 


alone,” Charles went on. “But instead he saw me 
there! 1 didn’t know what I was about. I treated 
him shametully—shamefully! He won’t come 
again!” 


And he actually cried with grief and vexation. | 


“Don’t worry about that,” said his friend. 
“He'll come fast enough. These old fellows you 
don’t want to see always do.” 

Ned, 
leave. 

“He despises me!” thought Charles. 
who blames him? I despise myself! 
dear, dear Father Spenley! 
back !” 

But the old man did not come back. 

Again that afternoon, too miserable to think of 
anything else, Charles went out in search of him. 
He visited all the hotels he knew and looked over 
the registers at the desks. But Ralph’s name was 
nowhere to be found. 

In a wretched state of mind, feverish and weary, 
he went home. A servant met him in the hall 
with news that made him start. 

“There’s a stranger waiting for you up stairs.” 

“In my room ?” 

“Yes; he said he’d rather wait there, so many 
people were in the parlors.” 

With a wildly beating heart Charles mounted 
the stairs; paused to gain breath and think what 
words of love and contrition he should use, to ex- 


“And 
O my 
Come back! come 


all his life done so much for other people, he has 
no money left for himself.” 
The stranger sat down. 
interested. 
‘‘How long has this been so?” he inquired. 
“Well, it began as long ago as when the child 
he loved so left him. That was the boy-singer, 


He appeared deeply 


| Charles Redway, who was so famous a few years 
| ago. 


Mr. Spenley went to the city to see him 
afterwards; what happened then I don’t know, 


. | for he never would talk about it; but he began to 
cool and sarcastic, soon after took his | : r se 


fail from that day. Oh, if he only had somebody 
to make music for him now! I believe that would 


| cheer him as nothing else can.” 





The stranger was silent for some moments. He 
had a fine young face, full of sympathy and good- 
will; and the old housekeeper watched him with 
eager curiosity. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “if 1 should sing some- 
thing, and let him hear me from the next room, 
it might prepare him for the business I have come 
on.” 

“Oh, can you sing?” she asked. 

“A little,” replied the stranger. 

He lifted his dark-bearded face. The old woman 
thought she had never seen so beautiful an ex- 
pression in any countenance before, as he sang in 
a rich tenor voice of wonderful softness and 
power,— 

“The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart; 

And saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 


Many are the afflictions of the righteous; 
But the Lord delivereth him out of them all.” 


” 
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While he was singing, a door opened, and there | as they had done. Others sent on a similar errand came | As it had been a long day’s march, we were both | making a fresh attack on me. Just as before, it sprang 


stood the old master, in his dressing-gown, his 
pale face transfigured with surprise and joy. 

“Tt is Charles! it is Charles!’ exclaimed the 
housekeeper. “I knew him as soon as I caught 
the look of his eyes when he began to sing!” 

Already the old man was clasped in the young 
man’s arms. 

“My father! my father!” said Charles, weeping 
on his neck. “I have come for your forgive- 
ness!” 

“O my boy! my boy!” sobbed the old man. 
“Don't talk of forgiveness! You have come back 
to me; that is enough.” 

As soon as he could speak calmly, Charles Red- 
way, having taken the old man back to his lounge, 
sat by him and told his story,—how he was taken 
sick, and how he lost his soprano voice. 

“T wanted to write to you then; but I had dis- 
owned you in my prosperity, and how could I? I 
was in a wretched condition. I had little money, 
and no future. Even my step-father deserted me 
—as rats leave a sinking ship. I 
what I should have done if it hadn't been for some 
friends who stood by me, and finally sent me to 
Europe, in the hope that I might recover my 
voice. I did recover it. But it was no longer a | 
soprano; it was a tenor, as you hear.” 

“A superb tenor! A glorious tenor!” 
old man with rapture. 


sang!” 


said the 
“And those words you 


“T remembered that you heard me sing them | 
that last time—O Father Spenley !” exclaimed the 
young man, shaken once more by strong emotion. 
“T lost something else with my old voice, and I 
trust I gained something better with my new one. 
I believe my silly, selfish vanity is gone forever; 
and that I have a new heart—a heart that is all | 
yours. Ihave money now; I am going to Eu- | 
rope again, and I have come to take you with me. 
To Germany, to Italy, to the old world of music | 
and the great masters you love—think of it, dear | 
father! Ina week we shall be on the ocean; in | 
three weeks we shall be on the banks of the! 
Rhine.” 

“O my boy! 





It is a beautiful picture you place 
before me; and I thank you—I thank Heaven 
that it is in your heart to do this for me. But I; 
am too ill.” 

“No! no!” cried Charles. ‘You are too ill to 
be left alone here. But travel and music, and 
new scenes, and my love—they will cure you, I 
know they will!” 

The young man was right. From that day 
Ralph Spenley’s health and spirits revived; and | 
the journey brought him, as he declared, not only 
exquisite happiness, but a new lease of life. 

It was also one of the brightest episodes 
Charles Redway’s career. 





in all 
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For the Companion. 


THE MAD JACKAL. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
An East Indian Adventure. | 


“Dead Hindoo! Where—where? There—there!” 

Every one who has resided in India will understand | 
what is meant by the above exclamatory phrases; the 
fancied utterances of an animal with which all trav- 
ellers in Hindostan are but too familiar—the pheal, or | 
jackal. 

Though by nature a cowardly creature, the Indian 
jackal fears not to approach the habitations of man, 
where it is in a manner tolerated for its services as a 
scavenger. And wherever troops are in cantonment or 
on the march, it accompanies them, often in large num- 
bers, skulking around the camp and making night hid- 
eous with its wildly mournful wa—wa—wa. 

But the soldier hates it for something besides its 
howling. He knows the brute to be ravenous as the 
wolf itself; and that it will not only eat up the scraps of 
meat left by the bivouac fire, but himself, should he be 
overtaken by death and not securely interred. It will 
even enter the walled cemetery, tear up the bodies re- 
cently buried and devour them, though ever so far gone 
in decomposition ! 

Like its near congener, the hyena, it is the veriest of 
poltroons, and a child may puta full pack of them to 
flight. Yet there are occasions when the Indian jackal 
is a creature to be dreaded even more than the tiger it- 
self; and I have known of one to keep a whole regiment 
of soldiers in mortal fear for the most part of a night, 
—I myself was once constrained by the same to pass 
as irksome an hour as I ever remember. 

In India, of course, it was when, a young subaltern 
gazetted to the 11th Hussars, I had just joined my reg- 
iment, to find it on the eve of setting out upon a scout- 
ing expedition. On the afternoon of the second day 
we halted near the outskirts of a native village, where 
there was excellent camping-ground; a clear water 
stream, with a stretch of pasture on which to picket our 
horses. We had an eye also to fowls, fresh eggs and 
other et ceteras likely to be obtained in the village as an 
adjunct to the ordinary rations of a regiment en route. 

Capt. Congers, who commanded the troops to which 
L was attached, the first lieutenant and myself messed 
together on the march; and soon as out of our saddles 
we despatched a couple of servants to the village for 
such prey in the way of tidbits as they could pick up. 

Almost immediately, and to our surprise, they came 
back empty-handed, with the explanatory report that 
the villagers were all shut up in their houses in such a 
state of affright that not one would venture out, much 
less do marketing! Moreover, there was loud lamenta- 
tion in several families, as though each had lost one or 
more of its members! 

The cause of all this was of course made known to 
our emissaries, who in turn told usa mad pheal had 
run a-muck through the village and bitten some eight or 
ten of the people—men, women and children. 

As the occurrence had just taken place and the rabid 
animal was still believed to be in the village or its pre- 


don’t know ! 


| ouac was some distance from that occupied by our men; 


back with like rapidity and equally light laden. 

Though somewhat annoyed by the disappointment, 
we of course could not blame them, and did not, though 
I myself, new to Indian life, was half inclined to laugh 
at their fears. But my brother officers regarded it in a 
different light, Capt. Congers saying, as we discussed 
our evening meal,—more frugal from this sinister cir- 
cumstance,—that a jackal in a state of rabies is quite as 
dangerous as a mad dog; sometimes more, since it will 
not only bite all who come in its way, man or beast, but 
go out of its way to get at them, following up its victim 
with implacable pertinacity. ‘‘And its bite,’’ added he, 
“is nearly always fatal; hydrophobia almost certain to 
ensue. 

“IT have myself known of many cases of men going 
mad from it. Of horses, too, becoming infected and 
tearing others to the destruction of half a troop. While 
serving in the central provinces, where jackals are 
specially abundant, I had a valuable charger bitten by 
one. The horse went mad and set upon the syce who 
| had charge of him, with hoofs and teeth mangling the 

poor fellow in a fearful manner, so that he died in the 
| greatest agony.”’ 

While still seated at supper, I receiving this informa- 
tion strange as new to me, we became aware of a com- 
motion in the camp; a confused rushing to and fro with 
cries proclaiming alarm. The place of our private biv- 





and the night now on,a dark one, hindered us from sce- 
ing what caused the fracas. We learnt it, however, by 
hearing only three words, but enough to explain 
all. For more than one voice was repeating them in 
tones of terror. 





“The mad jackal! The mad jackal!”’ 


We sprang to our feet with as much alacrity as if the | 
But it came not 


rabid brute were already beside us. 






our way; nor were we even favored with a sight of it, 
though for over an hour after the camp was kept in a 
state of scare, great as if surprised by the approach of 
a human enemy. Now it was ‘Mad jackal!’ here; 
now there; anon at some different and distant point, as 
could be told by shots and the shouts of those pursuing 
it. Yet after all this, the chased creature escaped de- 
struction in the darkness, no one knowing where it was 
or whither gone. 

“Just possible,’’ observed Capt. Congers, when tran- 
quillity had to some extent been restored and we Were 
smoking a cheroot by our bivouac fire, ‘‘just possible it 
wasn’t the mad jackal after all. More likely some oth- 
er, as there must be scores of them prowling about the 
camp.” 

“Pardon, Sahib Capen!” interposed one of our na- 
tive attendants in waiting. “It de madee pheal for shoo; 
same dat bitee pleepuls in da village.” 

“How know you that, my man?” 

“Te tail tell um so, sahib. Him no none gottee—only 
leetle bit tump. De village pleepuls told me da one dat 
bit um hab no tail.” 

Certainly this was ground for believing them, and 
far too satisfactory. We had heard that the jackal 
chevied about the camp was almost tailless; and 
to learn it was so with that which had made havoc 
among the villagers, placed its identification beyond 
doubt. 

It was not till a late hour that the camp became quiet- 
ed down and confidence reéstablished. Even then many 
remained under a sense of insecurity ; for, knowing the 
dangerous brute to be still at large, each naturally sup- 
posed it might stray his way and take a snap at him. 
So for a long while but few went to sleep; most of 
those who did doubtless to dream of mad dogs. 

But there was something besides to keep us awake; 
a drenching down-pour of rain that came on just as we 
were about to goto rest. As we were on scout and in 
lightest marching order, a small officer’s tent to each 
troop wasall the canvas we carried. This barely served 
the captain himself, though, of course, we subs were 
entitled to a share of it; but in the warm tropical nights 
had preferred swinging our hammocks to trees and 


| mad. 





sleeping sub Jove. 

This night it was different, and we would have all 
squeezed into the tent, but that before supper my fel- 
low-lieutenant and I, strolling some way into the woods, 
had noticed an old building in which there was a large | 
room apparently rain-proof. A Buddhist temple or | 
something of the sort we supposed it to be. 

Remembering it now, we had our hammocks trans- 
ported thither and hung in the aforesaid room, which, 
sure enough, proved weather-proof. Luckily, we found | 


hung were so high up I had some difficulty in mount- 





cincts, we little wondered at our purveyors returning 


ing into it. 


much fatigued and soon fell asleep. Nor did either of 
us awake till the bugles were sounding the “Reveille,” 
hearing which my brother-oflicer sprang from his swing- 
couch and hastened to equip himself, as he did so, cry- 
ing out to me,— 

“Up, old fellow! Look sharp! Our colonel’s the 
greatest martinet in all the Indian army—a very epi- 
tome of pipeclay—and Capt. Congers ditto. If we're 
not at roll-call to a second, we'll get black looks or some- 
thing worse.” 

Saying which, he slipped into his tunic—the only gar- 
ment either of us had taken off—buckled his sabre-belt, 
clapped on his ‘‘busby”’ and was out of the room before 
I had time to get well awake. . 

By nature of a somewhat somnolent habit, and then 
little accustomed to military promptness, moreover, on 
that particular morning feeling unusually drowsy—I 
lay still awhile, regardless of the caution given me, 
even till I heard the “Assembly” sounded. Then, 
rousing myself, I sat up in the hammock, with legs 
over the edge, preparatory to springing out of it. Just 
then I became sensible of a strange smell pervading the 
room, a fetid, powerful odor, such as might proceed 
from a combination of fox and pole-cat. 

Casting my eyes below, I at once learnt the cause. 
The room had but one window, a small aperture un- 
glazed; and just inside this, where it had entered, was 
an animal the sight of which sent a cold shudder through 
my frame. For it was a jackal, without a tail, or but 
the stump of one. 

Its jaws were wide apart, with tongue protruded; 
its eyes apparently on fire, its whole body panting 
and quivering in such a way as clearly to proclaim it 
I could have no doubt about this; nor any of 
its being the same which had caused lamentation in 
the village and consternation in our camp. The ab- 


sence of tail was evidence unmistak- 
able. 

Still in the hammock, which was 
in violent oscillation from my effort 
to rise erect, I had no hope to escape 
being seen by it. In fact it saw me 
already—had seen me before I saw it 
—and with eyes on me still, seemed 
gathering itself for a bound upward. 

As my legs were dangling down, 
I drew them up with a quick jerk; 
but not an instant too soon. For the 
beast did make its bound, passing the 


would certainly have been seized by 
it. 
The disappointment seemed to 


cause it surprise; as for some time | 
after it stood in a dark, distant corner of the room, | 


quiet and cowering. But I knew it would not long 
remain so, and felt certain the attack would be re- 
newed. 

Defensive weapon I had none; my pistols and sabre 
were suspended against the wall only a few feet beyond 
my reach. But they might as well have been miles 
away, since I dare not descend to the floor, and other- 
wise I could not get at them. There was, therefore, 
but the alternative of standing upon the defensive, and 
for this I had nothing save my tunic. Luckily, I had 
hung it on the slinging gear of the hammock close at 
hand. 

Meanwhile, I had got upon my knees, and steadily 
balanced, with the netting and my blanket well up 
around me. So folding the tunic shield-fashion, I 
awaited the onslaught of the jackal. 

As yet I had uttered no shout; instead, kept silent, as 
though I had lost the power of speech. This partly be- 
cause I had no hope of being heard. The walls were 
thick, and the door, a massive structure, with self- 
shutting hinges, had slaramed to, behind my brother- 
officer as he went out; while the little hole of a win- 
dow opened upon the woods, the side opposite to that 
on which lay the camp. Shout loudly as I might, 
it was not likely I would be heard; all the less at 
such a time, with every one hurrying to answer the 
roll-call. 

But I had another reason for keeping still and pre- 
serving silence. If not further irritated, the animal 
might go out again, as it had entered, and leave me un- 
molested. 

Alas, it did not; instead the very opposite. Just as I 
had got poised on my unsteady perch, a fresh spasm of 
madness seemed to come over it, and again it rose up, 
and rushed at me open-mouthed. 

I met it with the folded tunic, and buffeted it back to 
the floor, several times so foiling it in rapid repetition. 
Then it once more retreated to the dark corner, and 
there was an interregnum of rest, as if by an armistice 
agreed to between us. 

How long this lasted, I cannot tell; for the fear that 
was on me hindered calm reflection. I remember lis- 
tening with all ears, in hope to hear voices outside. 
But as I had been myself shouting at loudest, while in 
actual conflict with the jackal, and no one came, my 
hope was not a high one. I remember, too, thinking of 
what my fellow-sub had said; and what a reckoning I 
would have with both colonel and captain. Even if I 
escaped in time to appear on parade, what a tale to tell! 
An officer of Husears heid to his hammock—as it were, 
besieged in his bed—by an animal no bigger than a fox, 
a cowardly creature oft chased by ehildren! I should 


hooks on the walls, though the two to which mine was ! be ridiculed, laughed at beyond measure. 


My unpleasant reflections were brought to an abrupt 
ending, by the jackal once more becoming excited, and 





up at me in successive attempts; which fortunately, as 
before, 1 succeeded in repelling. My tunic of scarlet 
cloth proved protective as a coat of scale-armor. 

Our second conflict terminated very much as the first, 
with an interval of rest succeeding; only that in this 
my adversary instead of returning to the dark corner, 
squatted down along the floor just under me. It was 
within convenient reach of sword-thrust; and how I 
wished at that moment to be as near to my sabre! With 
it in hand, I could have cut the Gordian knot in an in- 
stant. But it was not to be. 

Well-nigh despairing of escape, with my cyes wan- 
dering around the room, a thought flashed across my 
brain, inspiring me with a hope. In the hammock 
late vacated by my fellow-lieutenant was his blanket, 
a large double one, within easy reach of my hand. 
Stretching out I seized hold of it, then spreading it out 
to its fullest extent, let it down upon the squatted 
jackal. 

The result was all I could have wished for; even bet 
ter than I expected. Under the blanket the brute had 
got entangled, and was struggling to free itself, 
badger tied up in a bag. 


as a4 
But I waited not to witness 
the finale; instead, jumped down from the hammock 
and rushed out of the room. 

Never were two hundred yards of space more quickly 
passed over by pedestrian than those that separated my 


sleeping-place from the camp. The most noted pro 


| fessional runner could not have done it in better time. 


And never did officer present himself on parade-ground 
in such guise as 1; coatless, bootless, even without 
“busby,” that crown of glory to the hussars. 

My comrades were about to break out in a roar of 
laughter—the colonel, on the other hand, was ready to 
receive me in a different fashion. But secing the state 
ofexcitement I was_in, all stayed to hear the explana 
tion. 

It was easily given, and as easily understood. The 
mad jackal was fresh in every mind, as also the know! 
edge of its having escaped. As a consequence, there 
was now a tail-on-end rush towards the old ruin, with 
a determination to put an end to the 
caused so much trouble. 

Its destruction was accomplished ain 
culty, I, myself, being its destroyer. Armed with my 
tiger-rifle, through the aperture of the open window, I 
was able to get good sight on it and send a bullet through 
its disordered brain. 


creature that had 


without any 


It had done damage enough as we learnt afterwards, 


| most of the villagers bitten by it dying of hydrophobia, 





spot just vacated by my pedal extrem- | 
ities ; which, had they been still there, | 





while the result of the raggia through our own camp 
was the loss of several horses, though luckily the men, 
both soldiers and camp-followers, escaped the fearful 
infliction. 

For myself, I could never afterwards look at a jackal 
—little feared as these brutes are—without a creeping 
sensation of the flesh, a belief in their being above all 
animals dangerous and to be dreaded. 

Since that day many a tiger have I killed, but never 
encountered one with such fear as I felt when face to 
face with that tailless jackal, inside the ruined shrine 
of Buddha. 

«~@> 
For the Companion. 
THE SEASONS. 


The little snowflakes come 

When the singing birds are dumb, 
And fill the empty nest; 

And the frost upon the par 

Mimics ferns and bearded grain, 
And the blossoms we love best. 





The pretty wind-flowers rise 
With an air of sweet surprise 
When the laughing spring 
Calls the crocus from its sleep, 
Bids the grass begin to creep, 

And the sparrow sing. 


The daisies’ lint-white flocks 
Push «nd jost 
Of ths barb 
When the mc 
And the dodder’s | 
Makes the mead 


When the autumn walks abroad, 
Torches of the golden-rod 
Burn the livelong day; 
And the birds are flying far 
When witch-hazel’s yellow star 
Lends its little ray. 
MARY 












fringes spread, 
ewelled thread 
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ows fine, 
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For the Companion, 


THE NEW STATE DEPARTMENT. 

We Washingtonians, indeed, we may say we Ameri 
cans, as citizens of all parts of this great country, may 
felicitate ourselves that such a structure as the New 
State Department has ever been built. “A thing of 
beauty is indeed a joy forever,” and this grand exhibi 
tion of the architect’s skill and of the peopie’s good 
judgment will command admiration, let us hope, for 
centuries to come. 

In the midst of imposing buildings, for the White 
House is not to be despised, though it does not as fitly 
express its purpose as it should; nearthe Corcoran Art 
Gallery and the Treasury Department, and opening 
out on every side to a fine, broad area of sunshine and 
space, it commends itself to the sight-seer as worthy of 
admiration. 

It is said that Dean Stanley on his recent visit to 
America said, as he saw this structure, “There is not a 
handsomer building in the world.” 
guished foreigners have said the same. 

On entering, a long vista of beauty meets the eye. 
The floors are richly inlaid, the walls finely painted, and 
the rooms leading from the wide halls furnished with 
great elegance, especially those used on rare occasions. 

“Too many stairs to travel,” said an old gentleman, 
who with wife and daughters had come to inspect this 
modern palace of industry. ‘hey say the library is at 
the top, and I specially wanted to see that!” 

“There’s no need of using the stairs, sir,” said a po 
lite colored man; ‘‘there’s an clevator just here. Pll 
touch the bell for you.” 

Now this same library for quiet and beauty of arrange 
ment cannot be surpassed. It is a place for thought, 
for communion with the minds of the great in letters, 
both dead and living. 

Here and there, seated at his or her handsome, well- 
furnished desk, the employees were writing, oceasion- 
ally, as they lifted their eyes from—presumably—not 
very laborious employment, enjoying as fair and bright 
a panorama as it is possible to find anywhere in Wash- 
ington. 

The great lots behind the White House are being 
drained, filled in and made ornamental. 
some new improvement rises into view, 


Others as distin. 


Year by year 
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To the left the slowly, oh how slowly, rising 
shaft of the Washington monument with here and 
there a man climbing og clinging to it; beyond is | 
the river as blue as the sky; further yet is the 
Long Bridge with its rushing trains of cars; still 
beyond, the beautiful site of Arlington with its 
picturesque grounds, and onall sides softly, green- 
ly undulating hills, painted by the sun and graded 
by nature into slopes of beauty, while here and 
there farm-houses are interspersed. 









“Well,” said an old gentleman, as he surveyed 
the glorious outlook of field, hill and valley ; “I’m 
from the West; they gits up big things there, but 


this beats ‘em hollow. It’s the grandest building 
I ever saw, and all built of iron, they tell me. 
That’s good—that’s as it ought to be, in case of 
fire. I shouldn't mind being a Government clerk 
myself, if they’d give me such quarters,” and his 
glance fell on a bright-eyed young lady, who, pen 
in hand, sat at a desk near him. 

“You find it very pleasant, don’t you, miss 
he asked, nodding as he spoke. 

“Very,” was the smiling answer; “much better 
than the old rooms in the other building. We 
have hard work to keep at our books, it is so pret- 
ty outside.” 

The library must have a refining influence upon 
its occupants. The compartment in which the 


” 












! 
| 


There is one other testimonial that is also wor- | be rapid, but the revision was so painstaking that, 
thy of note—a silver urn of exquisite workman- | sometimes, a poem waited months in his portfolio 
ship, presented to Commodore Hull by the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia. 


for the final touch. He was as artistic in expres- 
sion as he was catholic in sympathy. Therefore 
the common people read him gladly. 

English-speaking mechanics and European peas- 
ants thumbed his poems. No modern poet, save 
Tennyson, is so frequently quoted as Longfellow. 
The poet-laureate is more frequently in the mouth 
of scholars, but the popular preacher and the peo- 
ple’s journals quote from the American poet. 

Said the late James T. Fields, in illustration of 
this wide-spread popularity, “I have heard him 


The proper place for this 














would seem to be the 
Department of the 
Navy, but owing to 


some misunderstand- 
ing, his widow be- | 
queathed it to the 


State Department. Ac- 
companying this, are 
two gold-mounted pis- 
> tolsanda sword, given 
~ by the State of Con- 
necticut, the writing- | 
desk upon which Jef- 
erson wrote the Dec- | 
laration of Independ- | 
ence, also the sword 
that Gen. Washington 
used throughout the 
War. } 
These, with other memorable “relics,” are re- 
garded with the utmost curiosity and even rever- 
ence by the hosts of patriotic visitors that come 
from all parts of the country. 
Washington, D. C. 


| 


«oe 
For the Companion, 
SPRING SONG. 
Youth, the time of hope and power 
When the fruit is in the flower, 


When the secret closest lies 
That shall make us fools or wise. 





Opening blossoms, every one, 
Share the bounty of the sun; 
Where the heart is sound and pure, 
here, sweet harvest doth mature. 
JULIA WARD HOWE. 





«oe 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 





young lady was busy, copying, held books of 
travel by almost every author extant and in every 
part of the world. 

“See here, papa!” called a silvery voice, and 
over trotted papa to the other end of the room, 
where something very like the long, narrow slabs 
in a country grave-yard had attracted attention. 

“What do you call that when it’s cooked?” 
asked the matter-of-fact old gentleman. It was a 
fac-simile of a treaty between the Athenians and 

“Chalcedonians, four hundred and forty-six years 
before Christ, and made to order by Gen. Mere- 
dith Read, when American Minister in Greece. 
The top of the slab being removed, there is the 
treaty, which he who runs may of read, nor he 
who stops, unless he is versed in the language of 
the Greeks. 

In a nook near by, all filled in as are the rooms 
at large with books, is the ywrand prize awarded 
the United States at the Boston International 
Fish Exhibition, by the Emperor of Germany. 
This is a beautiful golden vase on a substantial 
pedestal, and fitly adorned with emblems and 
studded with precious stones. ‘The cost is said to 
have been six thousand dollars. 

The ladies lingered long about this glittering 
prize, and inspected the jewels, which they pro- 
nounced imitations of pearls and rubies, as indeed 
I suppose they must be, or the thing would have 
cost sixty instead of six thousand. 

The old gentleman, meantime, had been looking 
at something that appealed far more powerfully 
to his patriotism, and which attracts the attention 
of all visitors. 

It is a sort of closet built into the wall. On the 
inside of the right-hand door is a fac-simile of the 
Declaration of Independence. At the back is 
the original paper, yellow and ancient and time- 
stained, a document that will be always sacred to 
the heart of the American citizen. On the left is 
a portrait of Thomas Jefferson, and opposite, at 
the upper part of the back, in his own handwrit- 
ing, Jefferson’s directions as to the preparation of 
his monument, a part of which I herewith copy : 

“A plain die or cube of three feet, without any mould- 
ings, surmounted by an obelisk of six feet height, each 
one a single stone; on the faces of the obelisk the fol- 
lowing inscription, and not a word more. 

*“*Here was buried ‘Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of American Independence, of the State of 
Virginia, for religious freedom, and father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia;’ because by these as testimonials 
that I have lived, I wish most to be remembered; to be 


of the coarse stone of which my columns are made, that 
no one might be tempted hereafter to destroy it for the 


Little did we think, when in our issue of March 
30,* we commented: upon the moral significance of 
the poet Longfellow’s life, that we should so soon 
be called upon to chronicle his death. 

But scarcely had the sympathetic celebration of 
his last birthday ceased, when seventy-five strokes 
on the bells of Cambridge announced to her citi- 
zens that the poet and the gentleman, who so long 
had dwelt among them, was numbered with the 
distinguished dead. 

Throughout the land of his nativity and in Eng- 
lish homes thousands mourned the author of the | 
“Psalm of Life” and “Evangeline,” as if they 
themselves had suffered a personal bereavement. 
Had not the Doric simplicity of the poet’s nature 
forbade, his funeral would have been asthe burial 
of a much-loved monarch. 

It was not merely the fact that a great poet had 
departed from earth which begot lamentation 
wherever the English language isspoken. Behind 

the poet stood the grander man, broad in his sym- 
| pathies, tender in his affections, anxious to serve. 
and asking no exemption from toil on account of 
his genius. 

He was ambitious, but it was the ambition of 
the worker, who would do well what his hand 
found to do. The most popular of poets, he 
shunned the ostentation which indicates that gen- 
ius, too, has its infirmity. 

He preferred that his works, rather than him- 
| self, should be honored. For he came from those 
| Puritan folks who never stood in the light of the 
| public square, unless duty called them there. 

Not unfrequently the college is to the genius 
| what Capua was to the soldiers of Hannibal. But 
| to the student Longfellow, though then a poet and 

the pride of classmates and professors, Bowdoin 
was one of life’s training schools. 


| 








He worked as if he had never felt the inspiration | 


of genius, and became a scholar of such renown 
| that six months after his graduation the professor- 
| ship of modern languages and literature was cre- 
ated for him. 

Although a boy of nineteen, he was too prudent 
|to offer unripe fruit, too wise to “force” it amid 
| the heat of academic duties. He refused to occu- 
| py the chair until three years of European study 
| had prepared him to teach those who should sit at 
his feet. 

Thus early did he “learn to labor and to wait.” 
A similar laboriousness and patience marked 
his poet-life. He suffered no inspiration to ex- 


| his own land. 


quoted by an Armenian monk with a cowl, and 
sung by a camp-meeting on the hills of New 
Hampshire.” 

The secret of his popularity is an open one. 
Browning is the poet for poets, and Tennyson is 
the scholar’s and the thinker’s poet. But Long- 
fellow is the poet of the people, the bard of the 
household. 

Though intensely American in feeling, his best 
works are as thoroughly appreciated abroad as in 
For he was too catholic to be pro- 
vincial, and too cultured not to know that what a 
people think and feel are greater than the thoughts 
of a class, be they scholars or thinkers. Yet no 
poet stands firmer on ground common to yeoman 
and scholar, for his themes are such as both re- 
vere—purity, integrity, honor, right, virtue and 
human love. 

A finished artist—the people appreciate good 
work, though they may not know how it is done— 
he has worked his best that he might bring peace, 
contentment and joy to the home. He has not 
made men think, as have Tennyson and Brown- 


| ing, nor has he blinded them with excess of light. 


But there is no poet who has made the people so 
sensitive to the beauty of a good life, to the help- 
fulness of patient continuance in trust and love, 


|and to the delight of abiding in the joys of the 


household. 
He made his life sublime, because he made it 
helpful; therefore, he was loved much. 


“He the sweetest of all singers, 
Beautiful and childlike was he, 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
Pliant as a wand of willow, 

Stately as a deer with antlers— 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing. 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music; 

For he sang of peace and freedom, 
Sung of beauty, love and longing, 
Sung of death and life undying 

In the land of the hereafter. 

For his gentleness they loved him 
And the magic of his singing.” 


—_ — +~@> 
THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 

To understand the terrible effect of the recent 
floods in the Mississippi, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that that river differs in certain points from 
any other in the world. It drains the enormous 
surface of one million one hundred thousand 
square miles, receiving all the melted snows from 
the east side of the Rocky Mountains and west 
side of the Alleghenies. Its course is marked by 
abrupt, angular turns in which the force of the 
current at high water is thrown direct against | 
the bank. 

There would, therefore, be an annual inundation 
but for the levees, or immense embankments of 
earth, rock, etce., which wall the banks of the 
stream for hundreds of miles. These are from 








eight to fifty feet in height, and have been built | 


either by the planters, the county, or State. A 
| crevasse, or break, in one of these ramparts del- 
| uges the country lying back of it. 

The recent catastrophe was produced, not as 
usual, by the sudden melting of mountain snows, 
| but by heavy and continuous rains throughout 
the whole Mississippi valley ; the rainfall in some 
districts during two weeks of February exceeding 
the average fall for the whole winter during eleven 
years. Every mountain spring and brook was 
surcharged and hurried to empty itself into this 
great aqueduct of the continent; the Ohio, the 
Missouri, the Arkansas and the Red Rivers all 
overflowed their banks. 

The first serious disasters occurred in a bend of 


it overflowed into the upper waters of the St. 
Francis, one of its own affluents. The St. Fran- 
cis, with the back waters from the Mississippi 
thus entering both its mouth and source at once, 
became in February a devouring torrent which 
rushed over the plantations of five counties in 
Missouri. Arkansas City was a muddy Venice, 
every house being inundated. Helena, Arkansas, 
was submerged at the same time. Business was 
carried on, the mails delivered, etc., in the streets 
by boats. 

Along the whole course of the swollen Missis- 
sippi the inhabitants of the threatened region now 
were at work strengthening their levees with 
rocks, gunny-bags filled with earth, trunks of 
trees and material which came to hand. The 
work in most cases proved vain. The rain con- 
tinued incessant. The Mississippi, reinforced by 
the floods of the Ohio, swept down the levees one 
after another from Memphis to Greenville on the 
| eastern side. Thousands of planters were driven 

from their homes; their negroes swarmed on the 
| roofs of their cabins in the hope of rescue by some 
| passing boat; their cattle crowded the broken 
| levees in vast numbers and slowly starved to 





value of the materials. My bust by Cirarelic with the | press itself in crude thoughts and hasty words. If | death. 


pedestal and truncated column, on which it stands, 
might be given to the University, if they would place it 


in the Dome room of the Rotunda. On the die of the | he allowed it to utter itself. The writing might | towns in the submerged district. 


obelisk might be engraved,— 
Born April 2nd, 1743, O, 8, 
Died—.” 


|a theme laid hold of him, he mastered it, before 


* The circulation of the Companion compels us to 
press two weeks before the date of its publication, 


Relief stations were appointed at the principal 
Rations were 
promptly forwarded by the Secretary of War to 
such pojnts as were designated by the Governors 






the Mississippi in Southeastern Missouri, where | 


of the suffering States. When February closed, a 
vast sheet of water lay between the mouth of the 
Ohio and Vicksburg, while from Memphis west- 
ward the muddy flood rolled unbroken for forty 
miles. Crevasses had opened during the night of 
the 27th while the people slept, exhausted after 
days of work at the levees at Riverton, Carson’s 
Landing and Bolivar, and the mighty current 
rushed in with a sullen roar. 

Above, the whole Yazoo delta was now under 
water,—fourteen of the most fertile counties in 
Mississippi were overflowed. The levees on the 
lower Mississippi began next to give way; by 
March 4th, crevasses at Point Coupée and other 
points in Louisiana had opened. 

In another week the overflow extended from the 
lowlands of Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, down 
both the Mississippi shores to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Tens of thousands of negroes and the poorer 


| whites on this vast tract were herded in the upper 


stories of gin houses, or on the broken levees, or 
even on the roofs of their cabins, where, exposed 
to the heavy storms, without shelter or fire, they 
lived on the rations brought them by the relief 
boats which plied up and down. Many were not 
discovered until it was too late and they had died 
of starvation. 

It is estimated that from sixty thousand to sev- 
enty thousand persons have been turned out of 
their homes destitute by this inundation; the loss 
in cattle and the cotton crop is incalculable, 
while the calamity is still so near us. 

But the worst is yet tocome. With the rains 
of the latter part of March still flooding the upper 
streams, there is little reason to hope that the sub- 
merged ground will be fit for planting in May. 
All the horrors of a famine in that case would be 
added to the disease which must be engendered by 
the hot summer suns from the vast stretch of 
soaked ground left by the retreating flood strewed 
with rotting vegetation and festering bodies. 

The only hope for that region which has suf- 
fered so severely is the rebuilding of the levees in 
a scientific and permanent manner, either with or 
without Government aid. 


= — 
JUPITER AND THE MOON. 

The western sky will present a charming picture on 
the evening of the 19th of April, the exhibition contin- 
uing from sunset till nearly eight o’clock. The slender 
crescent of the two-days-old moon will be a prominent 
feature in the scene as she slowly sinks towards the 
western horizon, bathed in a flood of golden twilight, 
an appropriate setting for a gem so rarely beautiful. 
The moon will not be alone in throwing her spell over 
the early evening hours. Jupiter will be her close at- 
tendant, passing south of her, forty minutes of a degree, 
his rich golden hue contrasting with her pale, silvery 
lustre. 

This lovely combination of moon and planet is some- 
thing more than a simple picture to minister to the love 
of the beautiful with which human nature is richly en- 
dowed. It illustrates also the laws that rule the move- 
ments of two members of the solar system, both bor- 
rowing power to shine from the same great source, the 
sun. 

The moon is moving eastward in her course from new 
to fullmoon. Jupiter is moving westward to his con 
junction with the sun, when for a time he will be hidden 
| in his rays. One moving east, and the other west, their 
paths must cross, and their nearest approach or con- 
junction gives us the most interesting celestial picture 
painted on the April sky. 

Those who look upon the scene as a picture cannot 
fail to enjoy it. Those who understand the reasons 
that bring Jupiter and the moon so near each other will 
have far greater enjoyment, for to them it will also be 
an illustration of the luws that rule the worlds of space. 
The erratic movements of the planets that puzzled the 
brains of the wise men of old are made so plain by 
modern discovery that intelligent observers can under- 
stand and verify them by tracking their devious course 
among the myriad stars that stud the firmament. 


——_—————— ih Aan 
THE EXILES AMONG US. 

The first deputation of Jews who are flying to this 
jcountry to escape the terrible persecution to which 
they have been subjected in Russia, reached Philadel- 
phia a week or two since. Every preparation which 
humanity or the most thoughtful care could suggest 
was made to give them acordial welcome. An immense 
| building was converted into dormitories, eating-rooms, 
etc. 

The committee of reception waited on the pier, backed 
by eager thousands, as the great steamer swung slowly 
to her place at the dock. 

The exiles, over three hundred in number, stood on 
the deck, some in heavy furs, but the majority in rags, 
unprotected from the pitiless cold. They leaned for- 
ward, breathlessly scanning the people on the land, and 
as a tremendous American cheer gave them welcome, 
the men’s faces showed relief, but the women and chil- 
dren screamed with terror and crowded together, afraid 
to land. They thought their tortures were to begin 
again. The noisy greeting was explained to them, 
however, and they stepped joyfully to the land where 
at last they were free, with none to molest or make 
them afraid. 

It needed but a glance at the faces of that great crowd 
to know that every man there was their friend. As the 
wretched little band moved slowly to the cars, bearing 
such tragic marks of cruelty on their persons, the tears 
stood in the eyes of the roughest men. 

Arrived at the house prepared for them, the commit- 
tee followed Mr. Dick’s advice about David Copperfield, 
“Wash him.” Their guests were all sent into baths, 
and new clothes given to them. They were vaccinated, 
fed, and sent to bed. They remained in this comforta- 
ble retreat until work was found for them. Most of 
them were from Odessa and Elizabethgrad and had ter- 

| rible tales to tell of suffering: of their houses burned, 
| their wives assaulted, their children’s brains dashed out 
| before their eyes. 

A hing little i t occurred the day after their 
arrival, A lady observing that one young girl was espe 
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cially alert and thoughtful in helping others, offered her a 
place in her house as servant. The girl looked at her 
wistfully, then burst into tears and ran to her friends 
crying, “I have a home! I have a home!” They 
crowded about her, laughing, shaking her hands and 
kissing her. She was the first among them who had 
found work and place in the new world. 

Christians of every sect, as well as Jews, contributed 
to welcome these poor strangers. 

When the sun sank out of sight on the first day after 
their landing, an old man among them uttered some 
words in Hebrew, the exiles rose and worshipped God, 
with tears streaming and uplifted eyes; while the 
Americans stood reverent and silent. Surely Christ, 
who died to make men brethren, must have been in the 
midst of hospitable hearts like these. 


—or— 
HAWTHORNE’S OBSERVATION. 


When Nathaniel Hawthorne began his life as an au- 
thor he met with many discouragements. Like Shake- 
speare, ‘‘Fancy’s child,’’ he had great love for the ro- 
mantic, but he lived in a country which was too old to 
be made romantic by nature, and too young to be made 
romantic by art. He himself says,— 

“No author without a trial can conceive of the diffi- 
culty of writing a romance about a country where there 
is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque 
and gloomy wrong, nor anything but a commonplace 
prosperity, in broad and simple daylight, as is happily 
the case with my dear native land.” 

Another difficulty was his extreme bashfulness and 
his intense desire to be alone. His nature kept him 
from free intercourse with the people of his native town, 
from whom he might have gathered much material for 
stories. He used to shut himself up in his room and 
take his exercise in the dead of night by walking 
through the silent streets or out upon the seashore. But 
he had two good friends to help him in his solitude— 
keen observation and lively imagination. 

He scrutinized little things which nobody else noticed, 
—his fancy suggested strange and beautiful thoughts 
about them which he translated into the best of prose. 

His note-books show how closely he noted the merest 
trifles. He speaks of a barefoot boy the soles of whose 
feet he watched as he ran, of a dog he saw chasing his 
tail. This is a suggestive note, “‘Sunday evening going 
by the jail, the setting sun kindled up the windows 
most cheerfully; as if there were a bright, comfortable 
light within its darksome stone wall.’’ Perhaps the 
pitiful Hawthorne saw in that warm sunlight a token of 
hope for the inmates of the dark jail! 

——— 


A SELF-RESPECTING TEACHER. 

Dr. Thomas Chalmers had a keen sense of his per- 
sonal rights, and would allow no one, in any station, to 
infringe on them. He was equally careful to respect 
the feelings of inferiors, and never to trespass on the 
proprieties of life. He gained a signal victory in early 
manhood over a man of wealth, in whose family he was 
serving as tutor, who violated his self-respect by an act 
of rudeness. 

There was in the family a large number of children, 
over whom the young tutor maintained a strict discipline. 
The daughters grew restive, and finally won over both 
mother and father to their side. Attempts were made 
to affront and humiliate him. When the family had 
company to tea, Chalmers found that instead of being 
welcomed to the dining-room, he was expected to eat 
in his own chamber. 

He bore the indignity patiently for a time, hoping for 
achange. At length, seeing none, he adopted a bold 
policy, and when company was expected, ordered sup- 
per at a neighboring inn, and invited some friend to 
jein him. 

When the servants brought his meal, he said simply, 
“—T sup elsewhere to-night.’’ His employer rebuked 


him for pride, but Chalmers answered, with dignity,— 
There is that 
pride which lords it over inferiors; and there is that 
pride which rejoices in repressing the insolence of su- 
The first I have none of—the second I glory 


“There are two kinds of pride, sir. 


periors. 


in.”” He was never rebuked again, nor insulted. 





—t- 
A BAD ENDING. 


A bad ending has frequently spoiled a good begin- 


ning. 
“T liked your minister's sermon, 
gentleman who had invited him into his pew. 


” 


less way in which he gave out the hymn.” 


Details are important when an impression is to be 
made which the speaker hopes will persuade men. 
Michael Angelo thought the carving of a cherry not un- 
important, and it stands to-day a proof of his conscien- 


tiousness in details. 


He who is careless of details is apt to over'ook the fit- 
Prof. Phelps, of Andover, tells how he 
was once disturbed by the ending which that prince of 
preachers, the late Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, once 


ness of things. 


gave to a sermon. 


The doctor was pressed for time, as he was announced 
to preach in another part of the city, and frequently 
Pressing hurriedly through the latter 
part of his sermon, he drew out his watch nervously, 
suw he had but ten minutes to cross the city, and at once 
Almost before the last word 
had left his lips he shot down the pulpit stairs like a 


eyed his watch. 


uttered the benediction. 


rocket. 


“T had before seen a priest take his pinch of snuff in 
says Prof. 
Phelps; ‘‘but that was not so revolting as the benedic- 


the midst of the celebration of high mass,” 


tion and leap of the Scotch divine.” 
——_—___—_<@p>—_—_—__—_—— 
TOBACCO AND BRAINS. 


The attempt to limit the use of tobacco by showing 
The love of the narcotic has 
proved stronger than the love of cleanliness or of good 
It is possible that the new line of attack 


its filthiness has failed. 


manners. 
which has just begun may be more successful. 


The Paris physicians are united in declaring that the 
use of tobacco depletes the vital forces, shortens life 
and saps mental strength. The Board of Public Instruc- 
tion in Paris forbid its use in the public schools, be- 
cause it blunts the faculties and hinders effective study 
Statistics gathered at Yale College and published in the 


Courant prove that tobacco has such effects. 


The classes are divided into four divisions, according 
to the grade of scholarship. In the first division twen- 


said a stranger toa 
“Tt was 
a good discourse, but he spoiled it for me by the care- 


- | he could do pretty well; but when she began quoting 


| ty-five per cent. use tobacco, in the second forty-eight, 
in the third seventy, in the lowest cighty-five. This 
corresponds closely with the testimony of experienced 
educators elsewhere. It is a great folly for young men 
to form habits which are a direct hindrance to success 
in life. Such indulgences are too costly. 
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ROYAL EDUCATION. 
It is not an easy thing to be aking or queen. Itis 
not “all money and honey” as many people imagine 
from having learned in their childhood that 
“The king was in the parlor counting out his money; 
The queen was in the kitchen eating bread and honey.” 
In troublous countries a whim of the people may cost 
the monarch his head. Even in the most peaceful king- 
doms rulers are loaded with cares which an ordinary 
person never dreams of. The mere education of a prince 
or princess is enough to make a restless youngster, who 
dislikes school, glad that he is never to sit upon a throne. 
The boys of a royal family are not only taught the 
common branches, but they must become well versed 
in history, in military tactics and all points of law and 
government. They must also make themselves masters 
of several foreign languages. The girls’ education di- 
fers little from the boys’. 
Queen Marguerita of Italy is a well-educated lady. 
That her early training was careful and complete is ap- 
parent from her various accomplishments. Her knowl 
edge of other tongues is quite remarkable. A corre- 
spondent of the Providence Journal describes a pres- 
entation to her as follows: 
Here assembled those who were to be presented to 
the Queen, about one hundred in number. The ladies, 
with the gentlemen of their parties, took seats around 
three sides of the salon, each nationality being grouped 
by itself, whilst the fourth side was occupied by the 
“detached’”’ men, who had come without ladies. 
Suddenly we heard a whisper of ‘“‘La Regina!” and 
all rose. She appeared, followed by two ladies-in-wait- 
ing and looking charming. 
The Queen is a wonderful linguist, and moved from 
group to group, talking to each in his own language. 
Her Majesty was most affable and asked us, ‘‘Did we 
. a . . " 
enjoy Rome? had we done much sight-seeing? were 
we fond of music and did we go often to the opera?” 
ete., quite as easily as if her rank had not been 80 ex- 
alted; and then, with a smile and a bow, to which we 
responded by deep courtesies, she passed on to the next 
group. 
Every one was obliged to stand whilst the Queen was 
resent, and it was fully an hour and a half before she 
ad made the entire circuit of the room and disap- 
peared, with a final general salutation. 


4 
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A FACTORY-BOY. 
A boy’s circumstances may be hard, but if he wastes 
his time in complaining, or suffers himself to be para- 
lyzed, he will never get beyond them, as the boy of this 
story did: 





Just above the wharves of Glasgow, on the banks of 
the Clyde, there once lived a factory-boy, whom I will 
call Davie. At the age of ten he entered a cotton-factory 
as a “piecer.”” 

He was employed from six o’clock in the morning 
till eight at night. His parents were very poor, and he 
well knew that his must be a boyhood of very hard 
labor. 

But then and there, in that buzzing factory, he re- 
solved that he would obtain an education, and become 
an intelligent and useful man. With his very first 
week’s wages he purchased Ruddiman’s “Rudiments 
of Latin.” 

He then entered an evening school which met between 
the hours of eight and ten. He paid the expenses of 
his instruction out of his own ak earnings. 

At the age of sixteen he could read Virgil and Horace 
as readily as the pupils of the English grammar schools. 
He next began a course of self-instruction. He had 
been advanced in the factory from piecer to a spinning- 
jenny. 

He brought his books to the factory, and placing one 
of them on the “‘jenny,”’ with the lesson before him, he 
divided his attention between the running of the spin- 
dies and the rudiments of knowledge. 

He entered Glasgow University. He knew that he 
must work his way; but he also knew the power of 
resolution, and he was willing to make almost any sac- 
rifice to gain the end. 

He worked at cotton-spinning in the summer, lived 
frugally and applied his savings to his college studies 
in the winter. . 

He completed the allotted course, und at the close was 
able to say, with praiseworthy pride, “J never had a 
Sarthing that I did not earn.” 

That boy was Dr. David Livingstone.—Chatterbor. 


~@> — 
A VALUABLE SECRET. 

It is the home that maketh glad the heart and lighteth 
up the countenance. Those who would be cheerful 
will find one of the secrets of the happiness that beget- 
teth it in the following, taken from the Independent: 











It is related of Franklin that, from the window of his 
office in Philadelphia, he noticed a mechanic, among a 
number of others, at work on a house which was being 
erected close by, who always appeared to be in a 
merry humor, and who had a kind and cheerful smile 
for every one he met. 

Let the day be ever so cold, gloomy or sunless, the 
happy smile danced like a sunbeam on his cheerful 
countenance. 

Meeting him one day, Franklin requested to know 
the secret of his constant happy flow of spirits. 

“Tt is no secret, doctor,” the man replied. “I’ve got 
one of the best of wives, and when I go to work she 
always gives me a kind word of encouragement and a 
blessing, with a parting kiss; and when I go home 
she is sure to mect me with a smile and a kiss of 
welcome; and then tea is sure to be ready; and as we 
chat in the evening, I find she has been doing so many 
little things during the day to please me, that 1 cannot 
find it in my heart to speak an unkind word or give an 
unkind look to anybody.” 

And Franklin adds,— 

«What an influence, then, hath woman over the heart 
of man, to soften it, and make it the fountain of cheer- 
ful emotions. Speak gently, then; a happy smile and 
a kind word of greeting after the toils of the day are 
over cost nothing, and go far toward making home hap- 
py and peaceful.” 
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A SURPRISED GEOLOGIST. 

Mrs. Fox tells in her journals this pleasant story 
about Florence Nightingale, the eminent nurse, who 
has done so much for the amelioration of human suffer- 
ing: 


Warrington Smyth and Sir Henry de la Beche dined 
at her father’s, and Florence Nightingale sat between 
them. She began by drawing Sir Henry out on geolo- 
gy, and charmed him by the boldness and breadth of 
her views, which were not common then. She accident- 
ally proceeded into regions of Latin and Greek, and 
then our geologist had to get out of it. 

She was fresh from Egypt, and began talking with 
W. Smyth about the inscriptions, etc., where he thought 


Lepsius, which she had been studying in the original, 
he was in the same case as Sir Henry. 

When the ladies left the room the latter said to him, 
“A capital young lady that, if she hadn’t so floored me 








BOOKS FOR FAMILIES! 


American Men of Letters. 
Edited by 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
A series of biographies of distinguished American 
authors, having all the special interest of biography, and 
the larger interest and value of illustrating the different 
phases of American literature, the social, political, and 
moral influences which have moulded these authors and 
the generations to which they belonged. 


Vol. |. Washington Irving. 

By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Sum- 
mer in a Garden,” “In the Levant,” etc. 16mo, witha 
fine Steel Portrait. $1.25. 

“The new series, ‘American Men of Letters,’ could not 
begin with a more acceptable subject by a more accept- 
able author; those who have enjoyed the one being the 
most ge | to appreciate the other.”—New York Ubserver, 
“Very charming.”—oston Journal. 


Vol. Il. Noah Webster. 


By HORACE E, SCUDDER, author of “Stories and Ro- 
mances,” “Boston Town,” ete. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait. $1.25. 

“A most delightful book, both because of its subject 
and its method.”—Soston Ti aveller. 

“The story of the inner life of this remarkable man 
in the preparation of his Dictionary reads like romance, 
Mr. Scudder has brought to light many facts not known 
before, and has made a very readable volume.”—Luth- 
eran Observer. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Messrs. H., M. & Co. have just issued a 


PORTRAIT CATALOGUE 


of their publications, with Portraits of many of their 
most famous Authors. This Catalogue will be sent free 
to any address on application. 

tz Please mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION in 
ordering CATALOGUES, 


WHAT ORGAN SHALL I BUY ? 


If you want the best Organ for the Sitting-Room; 

If you want the best Organ for the Sunday School; 

If you want the best Organ for the Church; 

If you want the best Organ for the Lodge; 

If you want an Organ containing only useful Stops; 

If you want the best Organ for any purpose, buy the 


CARPENTER ORGAN, 


containing the celebrated Carpenter Organ Action. 
The Carpenter Organ and Organ Action received the 
highest award at the Atlanta Exhibition just closed. 

Ask your dealer for the instrument, and tell him you 
will be satisfied with no other. Catalogues free to all. 


E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 


Sent post-paid, on re- 











MODEL 1882. 


The Companion Sewing Machine was invented and 
perfected with this idea,—to make it the most desirable 
machine for Family use ever constructed. 





While it equals the best machine in all its sewing qual- 
ities and strength, yet in point of 


SIMPLICITY 
it is far in adyance of any other sewing machine now on 
the market. The advantages, over other machines, 
gained by its wonderful simplicity are ease and quiet- 
ness of running, great durability, easily kept 
in working order. The Companion is a shuttle 
machine and makes the well-known lock-stitch. 
Already this machine is in use in nearly every State 
and Territory. We give below a few testimonials that 
have come to us wholly unsolicited: 
ABINGTON, ILL., March 13, 1882. 
The Companion Sewing Machine was received safely. 
It is the best and easiest running sewing machine I have 
ever seen; it almost runs itself. J. E. JOHNSON. 
PARDEE, KANSAS, Dec. 15, 1881. 
Machine came all right, and I 
Yours truly, 

BELLE ROBINSON. 
CHINA, MICH., March 14, 1882. 
I received the Companion Sewing Machi in good 
order, Feb. 25th, and I am well pleased with it. 

EMMA HEXTALL, 
MASON CITY, ILL., Dec. 28, 1881, 
My Companion Sewing Machine has arrived, and is 
entirely satisfactory in every detail. 
Mrs. J.B. MCKEAN. 
NEw YorK, March 7, 1882. 
“The Companion Sewing Machine gives excellent sat- 
isfaction, be ov up to the standard claimed for it.” 
No. 23 Park Row. . G. CALKINS, 
On application we shall be pleased to 


SEND YOU FREE 
alarge cut with the head of machine turned back show- 
ing the wonderful simplicity of the machinery. Will also 
give you the Illustrated Instruction Book and other 
particulars. 
Write to us for the special price at which we sell this 
machine to our subscribers, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





The Companion Sew 
am highly pleased with it. 








with her Latin and Greek!” 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 








J.Estay X Co. FSS 
Brattleboro Vt. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 
with full descriptions of many ele- 


gant and varied styles sent free. 


10 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
608 Washington Street, Boston. 


MUSICAL READING 
FOR THE MILLION! 


Ditson & Co. publish a very delightful series of stand= 
ard and new books, designed to give, in an attractive lit- 
erary form, all needed information about musical history 
and some portions of the study of music. 


H H will confer a great favor on 
Town Libraries the musical people of the 
community by adding these books to their lists. 
is remembered in the Biographical 
Romance Romance “BEETHOVEN. (61.50 


and the Romantic Biography of MO. P ($1.75): 
Both closely follow factse — (si) 
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$1.50)—let us into the 
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of BEETHOVEN ($2.00), of CHOPIN 
($1.50), of GOTTSCHALK ($1.50), of 
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HANDEL ($2.00), of ROSSINI ($1.75), of SCHU- 
MANN on each $1.50), 


ta ), of VON WEBER ( 
and of MENDELSSOHN ($1.50), are standard, ex- 
ceedingly well written and very readable books. 
is well represented 
Cc 


i by RITTER’S HIS- 
History TORY OF MUSIC (2 vols., each $1.50), 

compact and complete, while Elson serves up in nA 
capital collection of CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC ($1), 
afine entertainment. Urbino’s BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES OF EMINENT COMPOSERS ($1.75) 
includes the history of some hundreds of notabilities. 


In Cuilmette’s VOCAL PHILOSOPHY 


$1.5), Davis's VOICE AS A 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT (40 cts.), and Sieber's 
ART OF SINGING (50 cts.) wwe have directions for 
the care and training of the voice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SUNDAY MUSIC FOR THE PIANO, 


A Choice Collection of Musical Gems, entitled 
vot . % 
Sunday Readings. 


A carefully compiled selection from the works of the 
best masters, arranged in a pleasing manner for the 
Piano (or Organ) by Albert W. Berg. These are not 
arrangements of hymns, ete., but dignified melodious 
themes, attractively presented and especially adapted 
for performance on the Sabbath. The only book of 
the kind published. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, $2.0. WM. 2OND & to 
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25 Union Square, New York. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE CITIES. 


Elegant little books, each containing twelve photo- 
graphic views of the principal objects of interest In one 
of he great cities of the world. New York, London, 
Paris, Venice, Vienna, Dresden, Munich, Berlin, Rome. 
Gt, Petersburg. Switzerland. 
Sent postpaid for 20 cents each; 3for 50ets: 7 cs 
(all different) for $1.00, a ee ee 
GRAFTON BUTMAN, Rockport, Mass. 


CUT PRICES, 


$1.75. 
BUY A PEN NOW 


—BEFORE THE— 


Advance in Price! 


To prevent disreputable parties 
from selling an inferior Pen, repre- 
‘% senting it to be equal to our gouds, 

we offer for a short time only 

A the celebrated Livermore Patent 
Stylographic Pen for $1.75 
each (former price Gold 
mounted or desk size 5c. extra. 
Pens sent by return mail. Parties 
sending 25c. additional will receive a 
sufficient quantity of superior ink for 
six months’ use. Send money with 
order, or stamp for descriptive cir- 
cular. Pens fully warranted. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. The fame 
of the Livermore Pen is universal 
and it is admitted by the trade of the 
entire country to be the BEST. 








LIVERMORE'S NEW 
Stylographic Pencil. 


Made of hard rubber, finely nickel 
lated metal, plain or ornamental. 
Yonvenient size for the vest pocket. 
Carries lead three and three quarter 
inches long, either black, indelible or 
copying. Works instantly. Sets the 
lead the proper length for use with- 
out the aid of the eye. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts, 
Address 


LOUIS E. DUNLAP, 


Manager 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
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For the Companion, 
APRIL’S BIRTHDAY. 


There is no green on any tree, 
fet leaves we know are coming; 
Abroad is not one belted bee, 
But yet we list bees’ humming. 
Scarce by the wood a violet’s eye 
Its dewy lid uncloses, 
Yet sweet perfume seems wafted by 
Of lilacs and of roses. 





Child Spring is play ing hide-and-seek; 
In what nook is she hidden? 

So near, and still she will not speak, 
We find her not unbidden, 

Ah! bluebirds see her from the bough, 
And robins spy the rover, 

We cateh bright glimpses of her now, 
tn cowslips green and clover. 





y appearing, 
garden, grove and croft 
» gracious sky is cheering. 
Daisies will make their firmament, 
In nature’s necromancy. 
And beauteous sight, delicious seent, 
Exceed the subdtlest faney. 
LAVINIA 8S. GoopWwIs, 
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For the Companton. 


ROBERT MOFFAT. 
day, Scotch lad yet sixteen 
started from home to take charge of a gentleman’s 
garden in Cheshire, England. He bade farewell 
to his father, brothers and sisters, but his mother 
accompanied him to the boat on which he was to 
sross the Firth of Forth. 

“Now, my Robert,” she said, as they came in 
sight of the ferry, “let us stand here for a few 
minutes. 
we part.” 

“What is it, mother?” answered the son. 

“Promise me first that you will do what I am 
now going to ask you.” 

“T cannot, mother,” replied the cautious boy, 
“till you tell me what your wish is.” 

“QO Robert!” she exclaimed, and the big tears 
rolled down her cheeks, “would Lask you to do 
anything that is not right ?” 

“Ask what you will, mother, and I will do it,” 
said the son, overcome by his mother’s agitation. 

“T ask you to promise me that you will read a 
chapter in the Bible every morning and evening.” 

“Mother, you know I read my Bible.” 

“I know you do, but you do not read it regu- 
larly. I shall return home with a happy heart, 
seeing you have promised me to read the Scrip- 
tures daily.” 

The lad went his way. He kept his promise and 
read every day his Bible. He read, however, be- 
cause he loved his mother, not from any pleasure 
he found in the sacred book. 

At length, inattentive though he was, the truths 
he daily came in contact with aroused his con- 
science. He became uneasy and then unhappy. 
He would have ceased. reading but for his prom- 
ise. 

Living alone in a lodge in a large garden, his 
leisure was his own. He had but few books, and 
those were works on gardening and botany which 
his profession obliged him to consult. 
shut up to one book, the Bible. 

He did not pray until his unhappiness sent him 
to his knees. One evening, while poring over the 
Epistles to the Romans, light broke into his soul. 
The apostle’s words appeared different from what 


One a not 


I wish to ask one favor of you before 


Ile was 


they had seemed, though they were familiar to) 


him. 

“Can it be possible,” he said to himself, “that T 
have never understood what I have read again and 
again ?” 

Peace came to his mind, and he found him- 
self earnestly desiring to know and do the will 
of God. That will was made known to him ina 
simple way. 

One night, as he entered a neighboring town, 
he read a placard announcing that a missionary 
meeting was to be held. ‘The time appointed for 
the meeting had long passed, but the lad stood 
and read the placard oyer and over. 

Stories of missionaries told him by his mother 
came up as vividly as if they had just been relat- 
ed. Then and there was begotten the purpose 
which made Robert Moffat a missionary to the 
Hottentots of South Africa. 

The reading of the Bible made him a Christian 
and anxious to do good to others. 
of the placard opened to him the prospect of per- 
suading heathen men to receive Christianity. He 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

_— Ss 
A REPORTER'S LIFE. 

Young men, anxious to become leading journalists, 
are usually put at the lowest grade of reportorial work. 
It is drudgery, but then it shows to the editor if the 
youth has the qualities out of which a journalist may 
be made. A story is told of a college graduate who ap- 
plied to a New York editor for a situation. THe was 
sent, on trial, to report a coroner’s inquest, and returned 


to the office with four foolscap pages of manuscript. | 
“Boil it down to ten lines,”* said the editor, tossing bim | 


the parcel. An hour or two after, the editor inquired 
of his subordinate manager, “if that fellow had made 
anything of his report.” “Yes, he did pretty well for 
a graduate—he only left out the verdict of the jury. 
The following description of a reporter's life may seem 
exaggerated to the uninitiated. But though it is hu- 
morously put, it is not greatly overdrawn: 
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In order to get the facts with which to construct his 
numerous articles, he must travel on an average of five 
miles a day, or an aggregate of 1,500 miles a year. 

During these perambulations he asks several thousand 
civil questions and gets several thousand uncivil an- 
swers; gets ordered out of offices and houses; has doz- 
ens of doors slammed in his face; is asked 10,000 ques- 
tions and returns as many short but civil anawers. 

He is button-holed 1,300 times by parties who desire 
to impart a good item about themselves; is let into sev- 
eral political secrets by candidates, which are bare-faced 
boosts; is welcomed wherever his pencil will put money 
into people’s pockets or give them a little notoriety. 

However, he pays full rates for board, best prices for 
clothes, either walks or pays full fare on the street-cars, 

| While others are enjoying the social party, lectures, 
| a turn on the roller-skates or marching with a political 
| club, the reporter is wrestling with a mass of chaotic 
| facts and endeavoring to get them into shape for you to 
| read while you quietly despatch your good warm 
| breakfast. 
| He goes to bed at three o’clock in the morning and 
between the annoyances of flies, noisy chambermaids 
{and pencils of sunlight boring into his eyes, he does 
| well to get seven hours’ sleep by the time he is aroused 
at noon for his breakfast. 

At two o’clock he reports at the office and begins the 
same old round of duties. But taking one considera- 
tion with another, the life of a reporter is not much 

| worse than that of a street-car driver after all.— Oil City 
Derrick. 
—+~@r- 


WEBSTER’S VIEWS OF FARMING. 





| Boys ambitions to leave the farm that they may enter 

| the race for life on some city’s course should heed 

| what Daniel Webster once said to John Taylor, the 

| manager of his farm. The anecdote which reports his 
words is told by a correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal: 

| 

| 


One fine morning during the middle of August, 1852, 
we took the Marshfield stage for Cohasset en route for 
Boston as it passed our door in Scituate. The only 
passenger within was a stout gentleman, in whose face 
intelligence, good-humor and benevolence were strong- 
ly indexed. 
| ‘The driver introduced him as Mr. John Taylor, who 

resided on the Webster farm at Franklin, N. H. 
| He informed me that he was returning from a flying 
| visit of a day or two at the Marshfield farm, and that 
Mr. Webster had been tarrying at his house for some 
time, and about leaving on an excursion to the White 
Mountains with the hope that the disease called the 
“harvest cold,” which had ——— attacked him, 
might prove powerless in an atmosphere of that alti- 
tude. 

I availed myself of the opportunity to gather some 
information of the “‘great Secretary.”’ “There had been 
rumors in the newspapers that his health and physical 
powers were on the decline. To a question on that 
| point Mr. Taylor replied,— 

“His health and bodily strength are good for a man of 
his age. I will give youa sample: Last Friday week 
we had fourteen tons of English hay well made and 
ready to put in the barn in the afternoon. 

“Tt was a busy day on the farm, and all who could 
handle a rake or pitchfork were pressed into the ser- 
vice. When we came in to lunch in the forenoon, Mr. 
Webster entered the kitchen and in a playful manner 
and tone of voice said,— 

«John Taylor, what wages will you give me to work 
for you this afternoon ?’ 

***T will give you half a dollar, sir.’ 

“Why, John Taylor, I cannot afford to work for 
that price, and you underrate my abilities. I can pitch 
as much hay as any other man.’ 

“It ison the supposition, sir, that you are a good 
hand that I offer you those wages; we get our best men 
for one dollar a day,’ I replied. 

“If that is the case, John Taylor, I am_ your man. 
I will finish my correspondence with the department, 
eat an early dinner and be ready to take the field with 

you.’ 
| **As nooning on that day was short, and by the time 
the teams were ready Mr. Webster made his appear- 
ance, we drove into the field; the hay laid in windrows. 
Mr. W. and myself pitched on to the same cart. 

“Ile took a windrow on one side and I the other. A 
|} ton was put on the cart, when he took the whip and 
| drove it up to the barn, leaving me in the meantime at 
work in the field. 

“When unloaded he returned with the empty cart, 
upon which we pitched a ton, making in all three tons 
between us that afternoon, and one ton and one-half as 
his part of the work. 

“It was a hot afternoon, and I observed what I had 
before seen when he used muscular exertion, he sweat 
more profusely than most men; it literally poured off 
of him like rain. 

“When I met him the next morning, said he, ‘John 
Taylor, I have slept sounder and feel in better health 
than usual; how I wish I could only live as you do; a 
farmer's life is the most rational mode of existence; 
good food, home-raised, with healthful work for the 
day and sound sleep for the night. It gives a mana 
clear head, a large heart and strong hands.’ ” 


+o 
“GOOD-BY FUR DE LAS’ TIM 
The separation of two married and mated lives when | 
| they are old seems one of the sorest cruelties of fortune. 
But sometimes the hard necessities of poverty compel 
lit. ‘The following scene at a railroad station must have 
affected the few who noticed it even more than the read- 
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ing of it affects us: 
| De Lake Sho’ train am de one we is lookin’ fur, boss, 
kase I’ze gwine to send de ole woman to Toledo. Poo’ 
ole soul! she’s ben eryin’ all de mawnin’, kaze she’s | 
gwine away from me, an’ to tell de truf, I can’t keep | 
de tear outer my own eyes long ‘nuff to see cross the | 
depot.” 
It was an old, old, colored man, stoop-shouldered, 
trembling with age. He was accompanied by his aged 
wife, who had on her Sunday best and carried a bundle 
in her hand, She was wiping her eyes with a handker- 
| chief, and in lieu of something better he was using his 
coat-sleeve. 
“Is your wife going away on a visit?” 
| *Bress you, no! We wouldn’t be feelin’ like chill’en 
if it war only a wisit. You see, sah, we’s got so ole an’ 
poo’ dat we can’t keep house nor airn a libin any mo’. | 
We’se felt itcomin’ on fur a long time past; but I neber 
*spected de day would come when we'd have to sepa- 
rate.”’ 

“Then she won't come back?” 

“Dat's what sus. You see, I’ze gotason heah 
who will gib me a home, an’ she’s got a darter down in 
| Toledo who will take keer of her, She’s—she’s gwine 

away dis mawnin’, an’ L spect L’ll neber, neber sot eyes 
on her no mo’. "Taint fur down dar, but we is poo’ an’ 
| ole, an’ ze gwine to kiss her good-by fur de las’ time. 
Hold up yer face, Mary, till I kiss ye! You an’ me has 
| trabelled in de same path risin’ of sixty y’ars, an’ now 
when we am grown ole an’ poo’, an’ am waitin’ fur de 
call, we has got to separate! Dar, dar, chile, don’t take 
on so! It’s sumthin’ we can’t help, an’ if you sob dat 
| way, you'll broke de ole man right down. Dat's de 
train ober dar, an’—an’ ” 

He put his arms around her and his tears fell on her 
cheek as he said,— 

“We slaved together an’ we has starved an’ shibered 
an’ met trouble wid-de same speerit. Hush, chile, it’s 
all fur de best! Maybe de Lawd will bring us together 
agin. Lf—if He doan’ do it, you'll meet me up dar in 
heaben. We kin trust de Lawd fur dat. If I git dar 
fust, I'll wait fur you right at de gate, an’ if you am 
fust taken, I know you'll watch fur me.” 

She kissed him and clung to him like a child, and it 
was only when the train was ready to go that he disen- 
gaged her arms, kissed her once more and led her to the 
gate with the words,— 

“LIL be gl de Lawd to be good to ye, an’ I'll 
fink of ye ebery hour in de day. Keep down your sobs, 
chile—we can’t be chill’en no more. Here you am— 















| good-by—good-by.” 


She went away sobbing like a child, and he passed 
out of the depot with big tears in his eyes and a heart 
almost breaking with sorrow. 

“T’ll trust—I’ll trust in de Lawd,” he whispered, as 
he went his way. ‘Tell ye what, it’s powerful sad on 
two old foikses like us to be all broke up an’ separated 
like dis, but we couldn’t do better. Bress her dear soul! 
but de poo’ body was well-nigh done fur wid grief when 
I turned away de las’ time!”’—Detroit Free Press. 





BYRON’S TRAITS. 

His egotism was restless unless people noticed him. 
“Tom, I wish I had the consumption,” he said one 
morning, while shaving, to Tom Moore, the poet. 
“Ts not that a strange wish, my lord?” ‘Yes, but 
then the women would say, ‘Look at poor Byron! 
See how pale he is!’”? An English writer brings out 
this trait of Byron’s, along with several others, in the 
following sketch: 


Notwithstanding Byron’s assumed contempt of death, 
nothing could exceed his abject terror when laboring 
under even the slightest illness. He was dining at 
Pisa, with Hunt, Trelawney and Shelley one day, when 
he was suddenly seized with a violent attack of colic. 
He hastily arose from the table, threw himself upon the 
sofa, and began to say,— 

“OQ my God, I am dying! I am dying!”’ 

Trelawney, who was a very peculiar man, went up to 
the terrified bard and said, ““Come, come, Byron, if you 
are dying, you needn’t make such a fuss about it!’’ 

The tone in which he said this was so irresistible 
that the sick man could not help joining in the laughter 
which Trelawney’s nonchalance caused. 

Byron, who really at heart was a very kind man, and 
whose nature rose at every oppression, was very fond 
of making himself out a very bad one, and when he had 
indulged himself with a little more gin and water than 
usual, he would frequently grow almost maudlin over 
his imaginary wickedness. 

He gave his publisher, John Murray, as a birthday 
present, a Bible very nicely bound. On the outside, 
stamped in golden letters, was the inscription, “From 
Lord Byron, to his friend, John Murray, Esq.” 

This was ostentatiously laid on the centre table of the 
great publisher’s drawing-room, and Murray was very 
proud of the gift. 

At a large party at his house one evening, a friend 
was turning over the leaves of the magnificent Bible, 
when he suddenly cried,— 

“Why, Murray, come here! Byron has been altering 
the Bible.” 

Saying this he pointed out to the astonished and in- 
dignant publisher, that Byron had altered a verse by 
drawing his pen through the word “robber’’ and sub- 
stituting another word, so that the verse ran thus,— 

“Now Barabbas was a publisher.” After that un- 
lucky discovery the book disappeared. 


a 
For the Companion, 
LEARNING HATH KNIGHTS. 


Learning hath knights of purpose strong, 
Unseltish, but unpitying, 

Careless,—so they but crush their wrong,— 
Of other wrong they cause to spring. 


Their life, nor love, nor grief, alloys, 
Their heart ne’er tasted youth’s romance; 
They scorn our little, needful jo 
AS Michal mocked at David's dance. 





But Learning's kings (thy dream is good), 
Are gentle; power is theirs through pain. 
Sharers in pleasure’s loftiest mood, 
They know her humblest is not vain: 


And, loving truth, feel greater need 
Than books alone can satisfy; 
As Arabs, when Koran they read, 
Leave their tents open to the ° 
AUGUSTUS M 
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CORRECT WRITING. 

Some words which are in every-day use would have 
been unintelligible to our grandfathers. Bishop Clark 
suggests that the following sentence would have puz- 
zled the wisest of those living fifty years ago: 

“My friend in New York has just telephoned me that 
he will at once cable the news to London that the trains 
on the Upper Central have collided, and one of them 
badly telescoped. The conductor was seriously injured, 
but a surgeon who was on board etherized him prompt- 
ly, and his arm was removed without difficulty. Please 
wire me on receipt of this.” 

While admitting that the coming in of new things 
makes it necessary to coin new words, the Bishop ut- 
ters his protest, in the New York Ledger, against per- 
verting the meaning of old words and giving them a sig- 
nification which their etymology repudiates. 

For instance: ‘The events which transpired last 
evening have not yet been made public.” If those 
events had not been made public, they might have oc- 
curred, but they could not have transpired, for this 
word—transpire, to breathe out—mvans simply ‘to 
communicate to the public.” 

There is another class of new words which are not at 
all needed and are very offensive to the ear, such as 
those which are italicized in this sentence: 

“Since the Rev. Mr. A. was located in this village, 
our people have been deeply enthused by his preaching, 
and it is said that one of our wealthy citizens has do- 
nated one thousand dollars towards the erection of a 
new church.” 

Why not say ‘“‘removed to,” or “took up his abode 
here,” instead of ‘‘was located ;’’ and “impressed,” or 





| “stirred,”’ instead of “enthused ;’’ and “has given,” in- 


stead of “donated.” 

The old word ‘*demoralize,”’ 
“the corruption of morals,” is now used in a strange 
way. The market is said to be demoralized when 
stocks suddenly rise or fall, and an army is demoralized 
when it is routed. 

I do not know that there is any objection to the use of 
the word “progress’’ as a verb, except that it is unnec- 
essary and contrary to ancient usage, for one might just 
as well say, “IT have advanced so far in the study of the 
English language,”’ as to say, “I have progressed so 
far.” 

I suppose that the word “reliable” has obtained too 
firm a hold to be ever dislodged, although ‘“‘trustwor- 
thy” is, in most cases, a better term; and “talented” 
has also become very popular, and, for aught we can 
tell, “‘geniused”’ may soon follow. 

Our best writers and speakers usually avoid the use 
of the common phrases, “in our midst’?—“in your 
midst; the word midst meaning simply “middle or 
centre,” and it is just as easy to say “in the midst of 
us,” or “in the midst of you.” 


which means simply 








+o 
A UNIQUE SERMON. 
The following anecdote of a minister who preached a 


sermon in which not one word was original is told by 
the Christian: 


About the middle of the eighteenth century, John 
Wesley, preaching in a chapel in London, observed one 
of his friends among the congregation, whom he had 
never been able to persuade to preach in his presence. 

Without asking his consent, Wesley announced that 
this brother would preach there the next morning at 
five o'clock. 

The preacher thus announced would not say any- 
thing, for fear of disturbing public worship, and be- 
cause he could not well seem to oppose Mr. Wesley’s 
wishes. 

Accordingly at five o’clock the next morning he was 


He says: | 





in the pulpit, not doubting that Wesley would be some. 
where in hearing. 

After singing and prayer he said that being called be. 
fore them contrary to his wishes, and as he had done 
violence to his own feelings in deference to Mr. Wes. 
ley, and was now expected to preach, weak, inadequate, 
and unprepared as he was, he should give them the 
best sermon that ever was preached. 

Opening the Bible at the fifth chapter of Matthew, he 
read our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, from beginning 
to end, without a word of note or comment, closing the 
—— service with singing and prayer. 

he preacher of this unique sermon was Edward 
Perronet, whose hymn, 


“All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 


is known wherever devout worshippers lift up their 
praises to the Lord in the English tongue. 





HOW A SMART TAILOR BLUNDERED. 


Business zeal is commendable. No one can expect 
to succeed without it. But one needs discretion along 
with it, or he may be wasting his enterprise on the 
wrong customers. It is worth adding that if one re- 
members his good manners and keeps his self-respect in 
addressing everybody, he will be less likely to offend 
anybody. An English tailor relates how he made a 
mistake, and paid for it—and probably learned a les- 
son: 


I made a fishing-suit for one of the young honorables 
at Lord M *s town-residence, and was ordered to go 
to the house for my pay. 

The hall-porter who let me in told me to walk up 
stairs. I met onthe landing a little old woman, in a 
stuff gown and white apron, with a basketful of keys on 
her arm. I made sure (as I thought) that she was the 
housekeeper, and so told her my business. 

“Step into this room, young man,”’ she said, “and I 
will pay you.” 

My bill was not more than fifty shillings, and as soon 
as I received the money, I put half a sovereign into her 
hand. 

“I’m very sorry, ma’am,” said I, ‘that I cannot afford 
more; but, if you would only get his lordship to give 
me the order for the Christmas liveries, I'd do the hand- 
some thing by you.” 

“And pray what would that be?” asked she, looking 
at me with her little shining black eyes. 

“Nothing less than a new silk gown, that IT can prom- 
ise,” I replied. “I hope you will speak to his lordship 
about this little matter, and lose no time.” 

“TI certainly will do so,”’ said she, ‘‘and you shall be 
informed with what effect this very day.” 

“Bring over the news yourself, old gal, if you can,”’ I 
rejoined. 

1 left the house, feeling quite sure that I had secured 
the chance of a good order. About five minutes after 
I got back to my shop, in came the butler. 

“Mr. Dean,” said he, “his lordship has given strict 
| orders that on no account are you to be admitted into 











| the house again, because of your impertinence to my 
—~ 


» “Your lady?” said I. ‘Why, I never set eyes on 
”» 

| ag heard her tell his lordship that you called her ‘old 
“Eh, what!” T articulated, wide awake in a moment. 
“What! Was it Lady M—— that I was speaking to? 
| I took her for the housekeeper.” 

| Well, of course I lost the custom of Lord M—. 
| But what vexed me also was that I lost the half-sove- 
reign. 

+e 


A HOTEL BEAT. 


A hotel beat used to be a common affliction to land- 
lords some twenty years ago. 


Years ago, when Mr. Paran Stevens kept the Conti- 
nental Hotel in Philadelphia, a lady with three large 
trunks arrived there from New York. She was an at- 
tractive, modest woman. Upon her arrivel she informed 
the room clerk that she expected her husband from the 


South. A week passed and the bill was sent up. No 
response, A second week passed, a second bill, and no 
response. 


At the end of the third week, as no husband ap- 
peared, no money was paid in and no response to polite 
duns, Mr. Stevens paid a personal visit to the lady. 

The conversation was quite brief, for Mr. S. presumed 
that he had been caught. He resolved to make the best 
of it, and, therefore, he said, ‘‘Madam, I understand 
the situation perfectly. Now I will tell you what I will 
do. If you will go to the Astor House and honor them 
with your patronage, I’ll settle this bill and pay your 
fare to New York.” 

“Why, bless your soul!” exclaimed the lady indulg- 
ing in loud laughter, ‘they sent me here from the Astor 
House, because you were such an amiable man.” 


The biter was bitten. One can imagine what the in- 
ward feelings of the two hotel-keepers must have been 
if they ever met and referred to the subject. 


> 
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A HARD-PRESSED POET. 
Examples like Edgar A. Poe make genius appear a 
dangerous gift. One would rather possess the honest 
mediocrity that makes steady and comfortable earnings 
possible than the erratic brightness which is forever re- 
peating the extremes of plenty and want. George H. 
Boker tells this story about Poe. 


One day I was sitting at a bookseller’s who also pub- 
lished a serial, when Poe came in. If shabby, he was 
generally genteel and had the inherent look of a man of 
the world, out of place and ostracised, yet with a com- 
pensating pride in his sense of finer intellect. After 
some little while, he said to the publisher,— 

“Lend me ten dollars.” 

“T can’t do it.” 

He was already in debt to his friend a hundred or 
two. 

“Lend me five, then,” said Poe. 

“T can’t do it, Poe. I have made up my mind not to 
lend any more.” 

“Well,” said Poe, “will you give me ten dollars for a 
poem?” 

“Yes, I will be glad to do that.’’ Poe sat down and 
almost without hesitation wrote a sonnet, exquisite in 
its wording, tender in its feeling. He handed it over to 
the publisher, who paid the money.— The Independent. 


——-__$<@>—_ 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT-RAISING. 


It surprises one to read of the scale upon which farm 
ing is done on the Pacific slope. 


The favorite product at present among the farmers is 
fruit for preserving, drying and canning. They expect 
to supply the world with fruit, and they lay out their 
orchards accordingly. 

Mr. Reed of Yolo County, intending to try the exper 
iment of raising peach trees from the pit, sends to Dela- 
ware for three hundred millions of peach-pits by way 
ofa beginning. Another firm have imported this spring 
two hundred thousand cuttings of the raisin-grape. 

The cultivation of the orange has been introduced 
with very happy promise. The Californians indulge in 
high hopes of the future of their crop, and claim to pro- 
duce oranges equal to the best Florida, with less risk of 
losses by frost. 

They even pretend to teach mankind how to eat an 
orange. The editor of the Los Angelos Herald says: 

“Slice the orange across the grain and eat the slices. 
Oranges which, by the ordinary method of eating, are 
comparatively flat and tasteless, will develop a surpris- 
ing savor and piquancy under this treatment. 

“We are indebted to Mr. J. E.. Hollenbeck for this, 
the only artistic way of enjoying an orange. He learned 
the knack in Central America.” 
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For the Companion. 


MISS DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY. 
Hardly she waits for the snow-banks to melt! 
And scarce has the sun his spring radiance dealt, 
Ere, donning her skirt and her bodice of felt, 
Miss Daffy-down-Dilly, 
With fingers still chilly, 
Comes out of the ground 
With a whisk and a bound! 
Good-mcrning, Miss Dilly! You seem in much haste, 
And your thin golden satin seems rather misplaced 
As it hangs, like a flounce, from your trim little waist. 
You’re short, wee Miss Dilly, 
And we are quite tall, 
But, pray let us ask, 
Shall we lend you a shawl? 
Don’t you see that Miss Crocus still keeps on her wraps? 
That Miss Hyacinth, sleepy, still dozes in naps? 
‘That the tulips still sit with their heads in their laps? 
Only Snow-drop is out! 
But, then, she’s never chilly; 
And she comes in white furs, 
And not satins, Miss Dilly. 
We think, were we you, we would not show a bud 
Did we stand, as you do, with your feet in the mud! 
With these cold winter rains pouring down like a flood! 
But, faithful Miss Dilly, 
Perhaps you appear 
At the call of a voice 
That our ears can not hear. 
Then, is it all courage, so prompt and so steady, 
That leads you to say, in an instant, ‘I’m ready !’’? 
And tumbles you out of your warm little bed? eh? 
Or is it that rather 
You like the air chilly? 
And seek to surprise us, 
Miss Daffy-down-Dilly? 8. C. STONE. 
$< @>—_—__——_ 
For the Companion. 
RAG-BABIES. 

When I was 2 little girl, about seven years old, 
I used to spend a great many happy hours under 
the table, playing with my rag-babies. 

‘There were not many dolls in those days in the 
town where 1 lived, but children did not feel the 
want of them who had plenty of rag-babies. 
Every now and then mother made me a new one. 

They were very simple. Mother rolled up a 
piece of white cloth to the right size, sewec the 
top together to round the head off, tied a thread 
about the neck to make it slender, and then sewed 
another roll of cloth, long and thin, tight to the 
back for arms. There were no feet, but as the 
dresses were always made to touch the floor, that 
was no matter. 

At one time I was the happy possessor of twelve 
rag-babies, more or less beautiful. Many of the 
little girls I played with had rag-babies too, but 
mine were thought the prettiest, because whenever 
mother made me one, she always took her water- 
colors and painted a face on it. So mine always 
had brown hair curling about their foreheads, lit- 
tle eyebrows, blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and red lips, 
and were always smiling. 

They all had names, but I can only remember 
now Susanna and Alice. Susanna was rather 
large, and had a pink artificial rose sewed on the 
top of her head, which made her look always 
dressed for a party. 

But Alice was my darling. She was the smallest 
rag-baby of all, and had the sweetest little face, 
and a little blue dress. I do believe she would 
look pretty to me now if I had her back again. 

Susie Bradicy used to come sometimes with her 
rag-babies, and we played house on different fig- 
ures on the carpet. Julia Davitt came too, but 
she had a doll, and liked to play queen. 

One day they were both at my house, and the 
Cohen girls came in a little while after because it 
was wet, and their mother would not let them 
play out of doors. 

“We haven’t brought any rag-babies,” said Fan- 
ny Cohen. “But you'll let us play with yours, 
won’t you, Maidie ?” 

So I let them each take two of mine to play 
with, and we had a beautiful time. 

Julia took the easy-chair for her house. I had 
mine under the table, Sadie and Fanny chose fig- 
ures on the carpet, and Lotty Cohen took the 
hearth-rug, because her mother had said she must 
stay where it was warm, for she had a sore throat. 
I remember she looked pale. 

She seemed very fond of the two rag-babies I 
lent her, and said,— 

“I never had any so pretty as yours, Maidie.” 

We went visiting each other, and mother let us 
have cookies and sliced apples to pass around. 
My rag-babies appeared to great advantage, and 
Susanna looked really brilliant with her pink rose 
on her head. 

“TI have a rag-baby bigger’n she is, at home,” 
said Fanny, “but I’ll change with you if you'll 
give me Susanna.” 

But I had seen Fanny’s, and I wouldn’t change, 
would you? For a rag-baby with no eyes and 
mouth, and with finger-marks where her cheeks 
ougut to be! I didn’t care if her dress was made 
out of an old silk apron. 


At last the little girls had to go. Julia carried 
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her doll in her arms, and Sadie huddled all her 
rag-babies into her apron. 

“Come along, Lotty,” said Fanny Cohen. 

Lotty laid down my two rag-babies regretfully, 
and said,— 

“I love ’em dearly, and I most hate to leave 
*em!” 

However she did leave them, and I set up the 
whole twelve in a row, with Susanna at one end 
and Alice at the other. And you don’t know how 
cunning and pretty Alice looked. 

She had a more timid smile than the others, and 
her arms kept down, while the rest held theirs 
straight out. If I had known what was going to | her one. 
happen, I should have hid her! But I thought of course she Would pick out one 

The next morning I was sitting, innocent and | of the two she had loved so dearly the day before. 
unsuspecting, at the window, sewing some patch- | I almost knew which one it would be, the one with 
work, when Lotty Cohen came in and _ stood | the reddest cheeks. 
around. She did not want to take her bonnet off, She hesitated, she looked up and down the row. 
and she seemed to have something on her mind. I began to be afraid she would choose Susanna; 


Mrs. Cohen had to hire her little girl to take bad | 
medicine by promising her one of my rag-babies. 

I felt a sort of shyness about objecting, and had | 
a queer feeling that if 1 did not give Lotty a rag- | 
baby, then her mother would have deceived her, | 
and it would be my fault. 

My own mother had gone over to Aunt Ann’s 
on an errand, so there was no one to consult with, 
and when Lotty said hopefully,— 

“May I pick out the one I want now ?” it seemed 
to me that there was no help for it, and I crossed | 
the room with her to where my twelve rag-babies | 
sat inarow, I had so many, surely I could spare 














| 








“T wasn’t very well last night,” she said slowly, ; I never thought of anything worse than that! 
after a while, coming nearer to me. But she looked up and down, and—she—took— 
I felt sorry for her, and she looked at me with | Alice! 
a hesitating smile. I remember how badly I felt, and how I never 
“T had to take castor-oil,” she went on, “and I | thought of resisting. I suppose I thought I must 
didn’t want to take it, but mother hired me.” not. Perhaps I felt it would not be polite. 
“What did she give you?” I asked, with inter-| At all events, she took Alice and went home ra- 
est. diant. 
“Oh, nothing, but she said if I would take it she | And to this day I am sorry she did it. I don’t | 
guessed Maidie Bolles would give me one of her | remember ever caring so much for a rag-baby 
| 








rag-babies, so I took it, and she told me this | again. 

morning I could come over for the rag-baby.” 
There was a minute of awkward silence. I did 

not see then, and I don’t sce now, what business 


But I hope she loved it, and played nicely with 
it. I was afraid she would get finger-marks on it, 
but perhaps she didn’t. 





















Maybe you will think 
: this is a ridiculous little 
] story to tell, there are so 

A 7 ar 4 il . : ® 
Ps il oe LI Pome ae many things in lite to 
oe 7 think about besides rag- 
. a a, babies, but my own little 


a girl likes to hear about pink- 
cheeked Alice, and I have 
rolled up a piece of cloth,— | 
oh, the pretty, simple old 
fashion !—and painted a lit- 
tle face on it, and made it as 
near like Alice as I can, for } 
her. 


Mary L. Borites Brancn. 














For the Companion. 
SPRING DRESSES. 

A long time ago when the world was very 
young, Mother Nature had a busy time dress- 
ing her children. 

She had so many it was hard to find enough to 
clothe them with. And it was still harder to suit 
them all. 

The flowers came first, and by the time she was 
done with them she was almost worn out. She 
tried to divide things evenly among them—so you For the Companion 
may notice that those which have the finest col- ; : 
ored dresses have but little or no perfume, while SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
the sweetest smelling ones have very plain cloth-} Going out of doors one day, Mary slipped and | 
ing. fell. Running into the house with her blue eyes | 

Except the rose, which looked so beautiful | shining, and her cheeks all aglow, she burst forth: | 
when it was dressed that she could not help giving! “C folkses! Jack Frost tripped me up, and I | 
her some perfume too, and saying she should be | sat right down on his back !” 
queen of all the flowers. pas 

This made the others jealous, and they made 
such a fuss that poor Mother Nature felt quite dis- 
couraged before she got to the birds. 

She took sunshine for the canaries and yellow 
birds. She cut a coat for the bluebird out of a bit 
of deep blue sky. The jay had one of the same, 
but was not satisfied till she put some embroidery 
on his wings and tail and a crest on his head. 
Then he strutted and chirped about in the sauciest 
manner possible. 

The humming-bird was a little fellow, but she 
found him very hard to please. Nothing would 
do for him but a dress made of the lustre which 
shines from dew-drops on a spring morning. But 
she gave him no song at all—not even a twitter. 

The robin had a vest of scarlet poppies, and the 
oriole a dress of orange-colored hibiscus, with 
black trimmings. The pretty mild-eyed doves 
were dressed from the white lily, with here and 
there a touch of purple cloud. 

At last she had used upeverything she had, and 
just one bird was left. She did not know what to | and there’s all those poor biddies walking round 
do, but it was a modest little thing, and said— + | saying ‘Squawk! squawk! I want to be put ina 

“A coat made of the brown earth will do very ; pic!’” 


well for me, only give me a sweet song so all the 
children will love me.” 

She did—and there is no bird they 1 
more eagerly than the little brown thrush. 


8. D. 
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One day a threshing-machine came to the farm, | 
and Marcy went out to see it work. When she | 
came in, she said,— | 

“QO mamma, I saw a sewing-’chine out there, 
with horses stepping it round.” 

Later on a little boy-cousin threatened to give | 
her a “frashing.” Throwing him an indignant | 
glance, she exclaimed,— | 

“T aint oats!” eee | 

Georgie recentiy went into a house which was | 
much handsomer than his own home. As he| 
looked around, he said: | 

“T didn’t think, auntie, that it was as fine as 
this in a king’s house.” 


Marcy wanted chicken-pie for dinner one day, 
which mamma was quite too busy to prepare. 
Not long after she heard the little girl talking to 
herself: 

“No chicken-pie! Not a bit of chicken-pie! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 


DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTICS, 


ee KHREE 
HHH HHSR 


ck ee 


Each line read across consists of six letters. 


r 


- Homage. 

- Term applied to white negroes. 

- A musical instrument. 

- Adorned. 

A place of instruction. 

- Mounted on ladders. 

The last name of a deceased senator. 

The third line, read down, will give the first name of 


ror 


asauke 


a President who died on April 15, 1865; the fourth line, 


read in the same manner, will give his last rame. 


C.D. 
2. 


LETTER ENIGMA, 


In Shylock, of Venice, whom all must despise ; 

In Hamlet, the Dane, with his sad, thoughtful eyes; 
In Macbeth, the ambitious, who lived in great state; 
In poor old King Lear, who had a hard fate; 


In Romeo and Juliet, those lovers so true; 

In jolly old Falstaff, who very fat grew; 

In sweet, noble Portia, who saved a man’s life; 

In the jealous Othello, who smothered his wife; 

In Richard, the hunchback, whom Richmond did kill; 
In Petruchio, the witty, who tamed his wife’s will; 
In giddy young Kath’rine, who proved such a tease; 
And now find the bard * who wrote of all these. 


a F. 8. F. 
* Born April l6th. 
3. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS, 

es We as +8 

a ee ee 

ae ee ee ee 

orehe ese 

Tee ee eee 

ae eee are 

ae ee ea Par 

ee ee ee * 

Across: 

1. One who indulges in drunken revels. 
2. Offended. 
3. Tenets seemingly absurd, yet true. 
4. Fragments rubbed off by a rough tool. 
5. Running aground, 
6. A monarch represented by an actor. 
7. No deeper than the skin, 
8. A small printing type. 


Ju 
Ye 


9. The act of winking. 
Diagonals—Left to right: The name of a noted 
printer who died April 17, 1790. 
Right to left: The name of a battle fought on 
April 19, 1775, DYKE CLEMENTS. 
4. 
PUZZLE RHYMES. 


An interjection is annexed by hyphen to many of 


the words, to make an additional syllable. The 
lines all rhyme, 
A boy and girl, whose names were Jack and 


* RK 
One morning early rose and left their 4 4 4 44% 
It was a bright spring morning, calin and y » % % #74 
Robins and blucbirds ’gan their songs to 4 % % & #74 
Just as they started out to climb the 4 ~%» 
Jack’s home-made cap bespoke his mother's 
ETH 
His sister wore ashaker with ay « 
They carried baskets which they wished to 4 « « a 
With flowers, and so they climbed and climbed 


. * KET 
They reached the top. And then they had the 


ET 
‘To stop and rest, while gazing on the » » « 4-*) 
Which stood beside the dancing little ¢ 4 4 a-«- 
Afar they spied a boat upon the 4 « 4% 4% e&> 
Whose rowers sang the song of 

” 


RRR RRR RD z 3 
And moved their oars in time, with perfect 


an ** a” * eRe 
rhe children chased a goose and stole a 4 % % % 47%: 
st then they fell, and ah! what cries—so , y 


a7 
tt though Jack “broke his crown,” 


** e° 
that did not 


** * ; 
isten for It only caused their moss and flowers to 4 * % # 47% 
And spoiled the pussies on their 4 « « « * 


+e 
ALIAN PAYSON. 
5. 

CHARADE. 
My first sometimes asks of my second, 
“Which way is the wind now blowing?” 
And my second will show 
Which way the winds blow, 
With litter the pathway bestrewing. 
My whole is a game that children love well; 
Now what is its name, dear child, can you tell? 
8. 8. D. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 


ER 
BR E 
MESS 
TRU 


D 
A 
H 


H 


mags name> p> 


AT 
BRI 
MAD O 
ROWN 


c K 


2. Easter Eggs. 


— 


. EAST 
ARPA 
SPAN 
TAN 
ED 
R 
Aster, Easter, feaster. 
EASTER 
ALPINE 
SPONGE 
TINDAL 
ENGAGE 
REELED 
R 


Pa 
somMxa 
espa 
on pox 
cb= 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is #1.75 
a year, payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, —_ all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 





Payment for The Companion, whe n sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-chee cks or 
Dri WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE 
», send the money in a registered letter. 
“rs are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 











Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, Or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us in a letter must do it on their own responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your hame 
on your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances,. — Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
our books unless this is done. 


to which 
found on 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 


paid. 

The : »urts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
pa s are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
es their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
SANITARY OBLIGATIONS, 
We are 
acts necessarily af- 


We are not individuals merely. each a con- 
Our 


In nothing is this truer than in sanitary 


stituent part of a community. 
fect others. 
matters. 
Are our persons affected with a contagious disease ? 
We have right, 
among men than we have 


no more in this condition, to mingle 


to put arsenic in our neigh- 


bor’s cup. 





So it is a crime against society to allow our child who | 


has been sick with 
without the most thorough disinfection of body, cloth- 
ing and books; or to hurry him off into the country to 
complete its convalescence. 


any such disease to return to school 


his disease has been scarlet fever, every particle of 
scarf-skin (the whole of which peels off during conval- 
escence) being sufficient to communicate the disease. 

We are not allowed a public funeral if one of our 
Is it safe 


even though not against law—to invite 


family dices of small-pox. and neighborly— 
our friends to a 
funeral in a house full of infection from diphtheria and 
searlet fever? 

against the action of an 
An epidemic, having its 
desolate our 


throw our in fluence 
Joard of Health? 


a distance 


Do we 
energetic 
origin at from us, 


may own 


home. The keenest moral sense should be exercised in 
matters like these, and the golden rule be most scrupu- 
lously followed. 
- + 
EXCITEMENT IN A TUNNEL. 

Railway passengers are ordered to keep all windows 
shut while passing through atunnel. There are good 
reasons for this apart from the danger of thrusting out 
incautious heads. The St. Louis Republican tells what 
trouble “Mrs, Murphy” made for herself and a car full 
of people: 


A middle-aged Irish lady, almost as broad as she 
was long, boarded an out-bound passenger train last 
evening with the intention of taking a trip to one of the 
numerous towns that lie beyond the American bottom, 
She took a seat, as was quite natural, and owing to her 
“largeness”’ she was allowed to occupy it alone. 

Just as the train was on the eve of entering the tun- 
nel, Mrs. Murphy obtained a whiff of tunnel gas that 
had leaked into the car through a defective ventilator 
directly over her head. As she had never breathed any- 
thing that reminded her of the gas before, she became 
greatly alarmed, and began to exclaim frantically,— 

“Murther! murther! [am kilt!’ 

As the gas didn’t take the hint and vanish immedi- 
ately, she threw up one of the car windows, hoping by 
that stratagem to procure a coveted supply of fresh air. 

Ina moment the car filled with smoke and gas and 
came very near smothering every person init. She 
couldn’t understand where the smoke came from, and 
cried,— 

“Fire! fire! murther! we're all kilt! 
let me burn up!” 

By this time the passengers were coughing spasmod- 
ically and tumbling over each other as they rushed to 
the car doors in a most ludicrous manner. 

The car doors were locked, and they found themselves 
in a helpless condition. The old lady fainted, while 
other passengers cried for help and acted like mad- 
ness. By the time they reached the end of the tunnel 
they were exhausted and almost suffocated. 

The old lady recovered and told the conductor that 
she thought she was ‘“kilt,’”? adding that she would 
never travel through an underground gasworks again, 
not for anything. 








Help! Don’t 





_ > = 
THE HAMADRYAS. 

A few years since in passing through the city of Ran- 
goon, says a traveller, I called upon a friend who had 
made a siudy of the reptiles of Burmah. Noticing a 
large box with perforated tin sides and cover, I 
what he had in it. “Oh,” replied he, “a splendid 
specimen of the hamadryas about eleven feet long,”’ and 
he began to fumble for his keys to open the box. 





At this, I immediately began to ascend the stairs 
leading to the veranda about ten feet from the ground. 

“Oh yes,” said a humorous bystander, who knew I 
was on my way home after a month’s absence, “he 
wants to go and sce his wife and baby once more.” 

Calling a stout Karen boy, whose hands were tattooed 
with a substance said to be an antidote for venomous 
bites, he took the huge snake by the neck, and dragging 
it out into the open space, played with it as he would 
with a big Newfoundland dog. With head erected two 
or three feet from the ground, and hood distended, it 
would crawl towards a group of children standing at a 
respectful distance, when the boy would grab him by 
the tail and draw him back. 

It made me shudder, even at my safe distance, for the 
snake would turn and strike at him with a viciousness 
that was appalling, and yet it would not bite him. 

It was enough to make any one nervous; for this 
snake is one of those whose bite is fatal like that of the 
dreaded cobra. It attacks other serpents, and lives 





| her at what time she 
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upon them in its native state, and is said to be the oe! 
snake that will pursve a man to attack him. 

A friend of mine told me that he was once travelling 
in the jungle when he became aware, by a slight rustling, 
that something was following him. Turning about, he 
saw a monstrous hamadryas nearly twelve feet long 
stealthily approaching for an attack. Fortunately his 
gun was loaded, and a well-directed shot put an end to 
its career. 

- Sa 


HE COULD SAY NO. 

Mr. Beecher somewhere gives a description of the 
“flabby young man.” He likens him to a jelly-fish—a 
shaky, uncertain creature with no back-bone. A boy 
who proves himself a jelly-fish the first time he is 
tempted, and falls weakly in the fast ways of bad com- 
panions for fear they will call him “green,”’ gives poor 
promise of ever making a manhood that will be worth 
anything. Here is an example of another kind: 


Five lads were once gathered in a room at a boarding- 
school, and four of them engaged in a game of cards, 
which was expressly forbidden by the rules. One of 
the players was called out. The three said to the quiet 
lad who was busy at something else,— 

“Come, take a hand with us. Itis too bad to have 
the game broken up.” 

“IT do not know one card from another.” 

“That makes no difference,’ exclaimed the players. 
“We'll show you. Come along.” 

Now that was a turning-point in that lad’s life. He 
nobly said,— 

“My father doe 8 not wish me to play cards, and I will 
not disobey him.’ 

That sentence settled the matter and settled his posi- 
tion among his associates. He was the boy who could 
say “No,” and henceforth his victories were made easy 
and sure. 

I well remember the pressure brought to bear ina 
college upon every young man to join in a wine-drink, 
or to take a hand in some contraband amusement. 
Some timber got wellseasoned. Some of the other sort 
got well rotted through with sensuality and vice. The 
Nehemiahs at college have been Nehemiahs ever since. 
The boy was father of the man.—Band of Hope Re- 
view. 

a — 


“WIRE THE GENTLEMAN.” 

The new verbs which the rush of progress brings into 
use are often stumbling-blocks to the simple. The fun 
comes in when ignorant persons get frightened at them 
and go off without asking what they mean. The Lou- 
isville Commercial says: 


Two young women entered an intelligence office, and 
one of them asked if there was any situation oper. 

The agent said he had just received a letter froma 

gentleman in Poughkeepsie, asking if they could send 
up a servant girl. The agent explained what work she 
would be required to perform and the wages she would 
get 

The girl consulted for a few moments with her com- 
— and then said she would go. 

I'he agent gave her the necessary directions and told 

would have to be at the station, 


| with the assurance that she would go through all right. 
| The girl listened attentively. 


asked | 


Especially is this true if | said the agent, 


“Now you must be sure and go through all the way,” 
‘and not get off.” 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

“And don’t let anybody talk to you and ask you to 
go with them,” said the agent. 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

“I will write at once what time you will get there, 
and they will expect you, ” said the agent. “You will 
get there to-morrow. 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

“If you have any difficulty when you reach the rail- 
road station, wire the gentleman,” handing her his card, 
“and he will meet you at the station.’ 

“Pll not stir a peg, so I won’t. Ill engage to wash, 
iron and plain cook for the family, but Pll not do all 
this and wire gentlemen for fourteen dollars a month, 
so I won’t,” and she went out of the office. 


ov ~——— 


CAST A LINE. 

He who teaches a poor man to help himself bestows 
upon him the best charity. Much of the poverty which 
makes men dejected comes from their indisposition to 
help themselves. The following sketch illustrates our 
idea: 


A young man stood listlessly watching some anepens 
ona bridge. He was poor and dejected. At last, a 
_ hing a basket filled with wholesome-looking fis h, 
ne sighed ,— 

“If now I had these I would be happy. I could sell 
them at a fair price and buy me food and lodging.” 

“T will give you just as many and just as good fish,” 
said the owner, who had chanced to ove srhear his words, 
“if you will do me a trifling favor.’ 

“What is it?” asked the other. 

“Only to tend this line till I come back; I wish to go 
on a short errand.” 

The proposal was gladly accepted. The old man was 
gone so long that the young man began to get impatient. 
Meanwhile the hungry fish snapped greedily at the 
baited hook, and the young man lost all his depression 
in the excitement of pulling them in; and when the 
owner of the line returned he had caught a large num- 
ber. Counting out from them as many as were in the 
basket, and presenting them to the young man, the old 
fisherman said,— 

“TI fulfil my promise from the fish you have caught 

to teach you whenever you see others earning what 
you need, to waste no time in fruitless wishing, but 
cast a line for yourself.” 


> 
“LADY,” OR “MADAM.” 
This suggestive street-car episode is sketched by the 
Boston Journal: 


Please take this seat, madam,”’ said the conductor 
of a crowded horse-car the other day, as he assisted a 
woman aboard and designated the place which seemed 
to accord her the best accommodation. Thereupon an 
amiable-looking and fussy old gentleman arose, took 
him by the hand and said,— 

“It delights me to see aman in your position who 
seems to understand the proper mode of address to 
women. I have been inexpressibly sickened all my 
latter years to hear horse- car conductors invariably say, 
‘Take this seat, lady,’ or ‘Please move up here, lady,’ 
and it affords me unfeigned joy to find a man who is 
not a slave to the employment of that pernicious and 
mawkish designation of woman.”’ 

Having said this he resumed his seat and the car 
moved on. 


The old gentleman made a good point, but even Bos- 
tonians seldom use such freedom of speech in horse- 


cars. 
——_____—. 


“Look here, sir, don’t you see that sign?” irately 
shouted a local owner of premises that he was doing his 
best to keep private. The person addressed, who was 
meandering placidly across them, replied laconically, 
“Yes.” “Well,” said the land-proprietor more sharply, 
“why don’t you mind it?” ‘Because it’s a lie; it says 
‘No crossing here,’ but I want no better crossing than 
this,” and he sauntered leisurely on. The sign now 
reads, ‘‘All persons are forbidden crossing this lot.” 


“T TELL you,” said the canvasser, “you have no idea 
of the hard work there is in this business. It is either 
talking or walking from morning till night.” “Beg 
pardon,”’ replied the victim; ‘I have a pretty distinct 
idea of the talking 'e of your programme. Now 





please favor me with an exhibition of the walking 
part.”” The canvasser exhibited. 
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An Extended Popularity.—Each year finds 

“Brown's Bronchial Troches™ in new localities, in various 

parts of the world, For relieving Coughs, Colds, and 

Throat Diseases, the Troches have been proved reliable. 
————_»—_—_ 


Premature Loss of the Hair may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of BURNETT’S COCOAINE. It has been 
used in thousands of cases where the hair was coming 
out, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. (Com. 

wines sitcansanes 


A Good Name at home is a tower ofstrength abroad. 


; Ten times as much Hood’s Sarsaparilla used in Lowell as 


of any other. One hundred doses for one dollar. (Com, 


Ask Druggists for “Rough 
Clears out rats, mice, weasels. lic. [Com. 
ae 


- + 
Don’t Die in the house. 
on Rats.” 


Send Name and Address to Cragin & Co., 
deiphia, Pa., for cook-book free. 


Phila- 
(Com. 








In powdered form, Delicious, economical, 
convenient. 10 varieties. Rich and noure 
ishing. Depot, 76 Warren Street, N. ¥. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas beenremoved. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


BRUNSWICE 
SOUPS. 











GOOD COFFEE. 


Thurber’s package coffees are selected by an ex- 
pert who understands the art of blending various 
flavors. They are roasted in the most perfect man- 
ner, then put in pound packages (in the bean, not 
ground), bearing our signature as a guarantee of 
genuineness, and each package contains the Thur- 
ber recipe for making good Coffee. We pack two 
kinds, Thurber’s “No. 34,” strong and pungent; 
Thurber’s “No. 41,” mild and rich. One or the 
other will suit every taste. Mention the Companion. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 

West Broadway and Reade St., New York. 


- CHASE’S— 
LIQUID 


CLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 


for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
VG Brac of every description. 


é £ ee 
JOSHUAS. CHAS Sold by Hardware Dealers 
Set ul’ Stationers and Druggisis. 


TO CONSUMERS OF 


REFINED SUGAR. 


In consequence of the wide-spread belief in the con- 
tinued adulteration of Refined Sugar, the Boston Sugar 
Refinery has decided to protect the reputation it has 
acquired during fifty years of business, by providing its 
customers and the public with ‘wnenedtloned guar- 
antees of the purity of its product. At large expense 
it has arrange: cee; the official chemist of the State of 
Massachusetts shall test the contents of each package 
bearing its brand, and his stamped certificate that it is 
free from all adulteration will be found on each 
barrel; and further to prevent tampering with its con- 
tents, a paper label with the words ‘‘Guaranteed 
Pure Sugar’’ will be pasted across each head. By 
adopting these means the Boston Sugar Refiner 
is satistied that the Sugarof their manufacture will Teach 


the consumer in its original purity. 
Boston, January, 1882, 
iu | B 
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For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 


CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877, this branch of our busi- 
ness has grown to be a decided success, we having sent 
out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club Orders, going to 
nearly every State in the Union. We carry the largest 
stock of any Tea Store in Boston, import the most of our 
Premium Tea and Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for every- 
thing, and have abundant Capital to do with. We havea 
large list of Premiums for from $§ to $60 orders, in- 
cluding Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea Sets, 
Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, Japanese Goods, 
&c., fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us postal for one. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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MORSE EROS., Prop’rs Canto: 


CHOICEST FOODS 


IN THE 


WORLD 


American | Sipitiies ramen gin 
Breakfast | 
Cereals. 


Steam Cooked and Desiccated, 
(thoroughly dried). 
BEWARE 


| Prepared for the Table 
in Ten Minutes. 
IMITATIONS! 


Ask your Grocer for A.B.C. Braud Only 


A. B.C. White Oats. A.B.C. White Wheat. 
A. B.C. Barley Food, A. B.C. Yellow Maize. 


Send for Circulars containing certificates and direc- 
tions for use. 


THE THE CEREALS WP'G CO., Office 83 Murray 8t., N.Y, Y. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and autrition, and by 
acareful —— of the fine properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately Ravaved beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gr radually 
— up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 


OF 






di Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us y to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may pe many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Ciril Service Gazette 


Made simply with boiling w 
only (4 Ib. and Ib.) labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


L ondon, England. 


water or milk. Sold in tins 





THE BEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED 
For Washing in Hard or Soft Water, without 
Harm to Fabric or Hands. 


Saves Labor, Time and Soap amazingly, and is 
of great value to housekeepers, Sold by all Grocers— 
but see that vile Counterfeits are not urged upon you. 
PEARLINE is the only safe article, and always 
bears the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO ee 








Potato Parer 
came safe to 
me. I have 
tried it and 
like itevery 
much. It 
does all you 
claim for it, 
even to clean 
the eyes of 
the potatoes. 
Yours, &c., ELLIOT WINCHESTER, 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, Jan. 28, 1882. I have used the 
Potato Parer ever since it came; we like it. My boy six 
years old can runit. We take the potatoes out of the cel- 
Jar and pare them dirt and all. Yours, B. THROPE, 
WARREN, ILL., Jan. 26, 1882. From wife to cook, all are 
more than please .d with the Potato Parer, and declare it 
one of the most useful articles in the kitchen. Iam sure 
that with potatoes at 75 cts. per bushel it will pay for itself 
in sixty days in potatoes saved, to say nothing of time 
saved. Yours, &c., WALTER STICKNEY. 
CLINTON CoRNERS, N. ¥.. Jan. 26, 1882. The Potato 
Parer received. Weare pleased withit. It saves time and 
pares the potatoes much thinner than can Ae done by 
vand. Yours . TOUSEY. 
Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of $1, On, 


GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers, 
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ROYAL P22 


ABsoturecy PURE 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of puritys 
strength, and wholesomene More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
ae rs. Sold only in cans. 

OYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York, 
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For the Companion. 
NOT YET. 

T see the sky bend soft and blue above me, 

The wild birds call with voices sweet and clear, 
The sighin s south wind wanders by and kisses 

From fitful April’s cheek a glittering tear. 
I know that now within the carth’s broad bosom 

The mighty life power stirs and thrilis and quickens, 
And nature’s resurrection draweth near; 

But in my heart the hope deferred yet sickens, 
Nor brighter grows to note the budding year. 
For hidden deep ‘neath violet and daisy 

Lie flowerets springtime never can restore, 
One fair and sweet that faded with the autumn 

Comes back to me no more. 
So all in vain the wild birds trill and whistle, 

And soft winds sigh and woo me to forget; 
Within my heart still drift the snows of winter; 

My springtime is not yet. IpA D. MONROE. 


a. aa 


For the Companion, 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG AMERICAN 
MUSICIANS. 


By Eugene Thayer. 

It is probable that nearly or quite a million of 
young persons in America are studying music. It 
is also probable that from fifty to one hundred thou- 
sand of these young persons would like toenter the 
profession of music; or, in other words, intend if 
possible to gain a living by teaching and playing 
music. 

Now a good musical education costs something, 
and many young musicians wish to earn enough 


world moves every day. Standstill, and you will 
soon be left so far in the rear that you will sink 
out of sight. 

But this means hard work all one’s life? 

Yes, that is the price of success. The world de- 
mands that you spell your words, or go down to 
the foot of the class. You must not only work, 
but must work in dead earnest; and if you are 
not prepared to do this, keep out now and forever 
from any art, science or profession. Pay the price, 
or go without the article. 

So, then, if class number one expect to succeed, 
they must not be content at all with what they 
have, but must stir abontand do something which 
will interest people, instruct them, uplift them and 
make them happy. And, if they are in earnest, 
they will find the way a pleasant and a profitable 
one. Ifthey are not in earnest,—intensely in ear- 
nest, remember,—they will have just as much 
chance of success as an elephant has of flying. 

Therefore, do something. Begin now. Work 
hard, and be earnest enough, and you will not 
have to write to anybody to find out the way to 
success. 

Class number two must have enough courage 
and patience. 

If you have not these two things, keep out of 
the musical, or any other, profession. The first 
thing you say that you want is money. How can 
you get it? 

That is a question that troubles almost every- 
body. Horace Greeley always told people that 





to support themselves while studying, and more | 
than that while teaching—a very laudable desire. 
The writer of this article receives some hundreds 
of letters every year from such interesting young 
people, all inquiring, first, How they can obtain 
the money to pay for an education; and second- 
ly, How they can obtain some position which shall 
enable them to secure an honorable and generous 
living in the art of music. 

These letters may be classed under two different 
heads. 

The first kind are from those who have studied 
at home under eminent teachers, and have, per- 
haps, also passed a year or more abroad under 
some of the famous European teachers. They 
write to learn what they shall now do to step into 
success. 

The second class have had no competent teach- 
crs, but write to say that they have very limited | 
means; that, if they could only obtain some place 
which would pay for their lessons (and perhaps 
other expenses), they would come to some large 
city and study until they could properly fill such 
a position. That is, they want the position first | 
so that they can earn the money which will pay | 
for their learning how to fill it. They are so ear- | 
nest in their love for music that they never for a | 
moment think of the absurdity of the proposition. 


Indeed, were there not an element of sadness in | men and women. 





the best way to get it was to earn it. Tlow can 
you? By any of the honorable ways open to all 


But that will take some time ? 


viewing their ignorance of the conditions of suc- | To be sure, but there is no other way if you want 
cess, the whole thing would be ludicrous in the | some money of your own. 


highest degree. 
Now it is to answer some of the questions and 


Is there any chance for us ? 
Yes, there is plenty of room for you if you are 


point out the way to a successful musical life that | able to fill it. 


I stay in doors this lovely morning instead of go- 
ing out into the bright sunshine and fresh air. 
What shall all these aspiring young people do 


to realize their wishes ? | 


Let me first speak of class numberone. If they 
have all the preparation which they claim, or think 
they have, why do they sit down and wait, Micaw- 
ber-fashion, for something to come to them? My 
advice is, sing, play, perform or do something to let 
people know what you can do! If you ¢eld people 
you can do this and that, they say yes, but, ten to 
one, think a very large-sized no. Show them what 
youcan do. People will believe their eyes and ears. 

Self-Reliance, 

“But I have no opportunities,” says one. 

Make them then! If you are not yet wanted in 
some grand concert, perform in a smaller one at 
first. If there are no smaller ones, then make 
some yourself. Give some recitals somewhere 
and somehow. If you can get but a half-dozen peo- 
ple tor your first audience, no matter. Next time 
you will have dozens if you prove yourself worthy 
the first time. And the dozens will increase to 
hundreds, and you will receive a call to come up 
among the great and eminent ones just as soon as 
you can grow up to the requirements of their high 
standard. 

But, you will say, there is no money in all this; 
nobody will pay me money to start with. Well, 
there is no money in anything to start with. Enter 
what business or profession you will, and it is all 
outgo at first. Nobody is going to pay you any 
money until you have something they think is 
worth money; something they want, and want it 
enough to be willing to pay money for it. Would 
you pay money for anything until you considered 
it worth something? Think about thisa little and 
you will see that the public is very sensible. Ad- 
vertise yourself extensively not by words but by 
deeds. Show them that you have a store full of 
diamonds, gold and jewels, and they will all come 
to see them and somebody will purchase. 

Is there anything else to do? 

Yes, one thing. Whatever be your present at- 
tiinments, study hard until you excel them, The 


Let me quote a few words from the statistics of 
Education: “Allowing forty pupils to a teacher 
| (a very high estimate) the country needs two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand instructors for its chil- 
dren between six and sixteen years of age. In 
Massachusetts, the teacher’s average term of ser- 
vice is three years, and this is too long a term for 
an average of the country; yet taking it as such, 
it appears that eighty-seven thousand new teach- 
ers have to be had yearly.” Certainly ten if not 
twenty thousand of these would be in music if 
our country increases in the same ratio as in the 
last twenty-five years. 

So we repeat, there is room for you, if you are 
able to fill it. 

You write that if you can only have the place 
first so that you can, in that way, get the means 
to study, you would then study hard, for years 
if need be, and learn to fill it to everybody’s 
satisfaction. 
| Pardon me when I ask if you are in your right 
|senses when you make such a proposition as that ? 
Do you suppose that anybody is going to pay you 
for what you haven't got? Are they going to pay 
you a salary for doing something you yourselves 
confess you do not yet know anything about? 
Would you do such a thing as that? 


Opportunities. 

What are the opportunities for competent young 
musicians in America ? 

There are many, and I will briefly enumerate 
them. 

First, what is a competent musician? Before 
one has any right to claim the title of musician 
he must first have a good knowledge of at 
least three things, namely: Musical theory, the 
piano and the voice. If to this he can add any 
specialty, such as organ-playing or the playing of 
any other solo instrument, he may fairly claim a 
position among the musicians of our land. 

Let us suppose that one has been well educated 
in the four above mentioned branches. What are 
his opportunities ? 

First. he may win a position in some of the col- 
Jeges and schools, of which there are hundreds 











scattered throughout the country. These bring 
an income from a few hundred dollars to over four 
thousand dollars per annum. 

Second, he has abundant opportunities to found 
a school of his own. For there are yet hundreds 
of growing places which are wholly without any 
such advantages. 

Third, if he shall not wish to be connected in 
this way, there are hundreds of places West or 
South where a good private teacher can have all he 
wants to do from early Monday morning until 
late Saturday night. If, as before said, he can 
also play the organ well, he has a chance to ob- 
tain a church position which will not only bring 
him great influence, but add very materially to 
his other income. 

Here are four distinct ways of securing both 
fame and money. And, notwithstanding the pop- 
ular impression may be to the contrary, these 
places are not half filled. 

“Be ready for the opportunity and you will find 
it waiting,” has been very truly said by somebody 
whe understood clearly the workings of human 
society. 

Which way is best ? 

That is a question you must decide for yourself. 
1 should say that it would be best to be ready for 
any or allof them, and then combine as many as 
possible. 

Studying Abroad. 

It may be said that to have this preparation 

complete one ought first to study awhile abroad. 





That is very true, although going abroad does no 
good until you have done all that is possible here. 
How can one obtain the means for going to Eu- 
rope for study ? 
If you cannot, or do not wish to, borrow the 
money, then fit yourself as well as possible for 
| one of the smaller places here, occupy it for two 
or three years, be economical, and you will find 
money enough in your purse to do all, or nearly 
all, you want to do in Germany. When you re- 
j turn you will then be able to secure a larger po- 
sition which shall give you money enough for a 
| generous living and an opportunity to win honor- 
| able distinction. 
Another thing is also possible, although by no 
means so easily attainable as these mentioned. 
| You may some day win a reputation as a com- 


| poser or writer on musical subjects. If one of the 


“lucky ones,” as they have been called, your 
; musical writing may bring you a thousand or 

more a year. If you make a successful book or 
| composition, you may earn from one to thirty 
| thousand dollars on that one piece or book. It 
) has been done a good number of times, and will 
| yet be done again. 

Our country is still very young, and the next 
| half-century will see thousands of churches 
; erected, will see many scores, if not hundreds, of 
| orchestras and vocal societies spring into existence, 
| will see thousands of new schools, academies and 
| colleges founded, and no one can foretell how 
|many other grand musical opportunities, simply 
| because we grow so fast and so utterly outstrip all 
| expectations. All of these will demand able men 
and women, and, if you are one of them, you will 
not only secure such a place, but will be thanked 
and honored for filling it. 

Don’t you see, young friends, that you must 
have some faith and courage? Without these two 
indispensable qualities you will not succeed in 
music or anything else. You want to wait until 
you can be sure of return for your labors. Well, 
you will be like the man who waited on the river- 
bank until the water should all run by. You 
cannot even go into so small a business as keeping 
an apple-stand without some outgo at first. And 
when you open your market you cannot be sure 
that a single customer will come. Keep good ap- 
ples, at a fair price, and you will sell some at any 
rate. Keep the best apples and I am sure that 
you will not lack for patronage. Really the same 
laws govern art as govern articles; the same laws 
rule music as rule merchandise. - Good things sell 
readily at a good price, poor ones sell for a poor 
price or perish on your hands. 

If you are prepared for it, you need not worry 
about success nor wait long for its coming. You 
will find that there is more great work to do in 
| the world than there are men and women to do it, 


» 











You finally will wish you were ten persons in 
stead of one, that you might be able to do even a 
part of the work you find ready to be done. 
————_+@> cae 
BEYOND. 
There is no death! what seems so is transition, 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but the suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portals we call death. LONGFELLOW. 
—-- ~e> 


For the Companion, 


OUR LITTLE MORMON MAID-SERVANT. 

When we came to live as Gentiles among the 
Mormons in Utah, the first difficulty we met, after 
establishing our household, was in finding ser- 
vants. 

The first cook we hired, at exorbitant wages, 
was a Chinaman; but as these Celestials have 
neither godliness nor the next thing to it, my wife 
soon discharged him, and I came home one even- 
ing to find he had packed up his things—and a 
good many of ours—and was gone. 

We had a young China-boy for house-maid, but 
he allowed himself to be influenced by his dis- 
charged fellow-servant and took French leave the 
next day. Misfortunes seem never to come singly, 
nor to go singly. 

My wite now began to walk the town over in 
search of a girl. Women-servants, especially 
young girls, it 1s difficult for Gentile families to 
procure in some parts of Utah, particularly in 
towns off the railroads, where Mormons retain 
their great prejudice against the “foreign element,” 
as the Gentiles are called, and rarely allow their 
daughters to go out to service in Gentile families, 
for tear the young saints will be estranged from 
the church, or “contaminated by the world’s peo- 


ple,” as the Mormons express it. Besides, there 


| are not many young girls in the Mormon church. 


They are advised to marry young, and Mormon 
men are encouraged to marry a number of wives. 
The more wives cach man takes, the greater his 
power in the church. 

But my wife’s search for a servant was repaid 
by introducing her to the quaint interiors of a 
number of Mormon houses to which she had been 
advised to go, and for several days we had little 
conversation at meals besides a description of these 
interiors; and they were not always appetizing. 

Some of the houses to which her search led her 
were the homes of Scandinavian converts to Mor- 
monism, houses of one room, built either of rough 
red granite boulders, or of dull adobes; inside, 
carpeted with loose straw; the little square. win- 
dows curtained with short white conventual cur- 
tains, gathered on rods at the top and bottom. 

In many instances a shelf is hinged against the 
wall, and serves as a clothless dinner-table, and 
can afterwards be cropped flat against the wall by 
folding its prop, thus making more room in the 
hampered quarters. 

Some of these houses are enclosed by rush-woven 
fences, made of switches braided horizontally be- 
tween upright posts. These fences, looking like 
the woven willow cradles in texture, give a foreign 
appearance to the streets they border, and are so 
close-weft that a child could not find an aperture 
large enough to thrust its little hand through to 
pluck the flowers inside. 

But the queer fences seemed also to guard the 
young girls in the families as well as they did the 
flowers, and my wife was unsuccessful in her 
search. The Mormon mothers all told her there 
had been a rule recently made in the church that 
all young girls under the age of sixteen, instead 
of going out to service must go to school, for the 
Mormons have educational establishments, but 
they are schools where “knowledge comes but 
wisdom lingers,” being mere instruments for the 
diffusion of Mormon doctrine. 

At last, after days of fruitless effort, we found 
at our very door that for which we had searched 
far and wide. It chanced that the Mormon bish- 
op from whom we rented our house lived in a 
rambling house of rough red granite, next door to 
us. He had built his houses on adjoining lots, and 
had a wife and family living in each house; but 
jealousy sprang up between the two wives, and the 
bishop removed the youngest and favorite wife to 
the country, and rented to us her vacated house. 

One morning while we were still without a ser- 
vant, my wife chanced to step into the bishop’s 
first wife’s house, next door, to see about having 
some repairs made upon our house. Nothing but 
an errand ever takes a Gentile lady into one of 
these Occidental harems. While there, she hap- 
pened to remark her great need of a servant, and 
was much astonished at the novel experience of 
having our landlord’s wife offer with alacrity one 
of her numerous and ill-supported daughters tor 
the situation. Her first thought was that the 
woman made the offer simply to oblige us tempo- 
rarily, and she was about to decline it with thanks 
when, after a glance over the poverty-stricken 
room, she concluded that the offer came from pe- 
cuniary necessity instead of pure kind-hearted- 
ness, and at once closed the bargain. Apparently 
this bishop pinched his first wife’s family to in- 
dulge the second wife’s, for he was a man of some 
consideration in the church, and must have had 
means to support one family well. 

When I returned home that evening I found a 
young “Saint” established in the place of our de- 
parted Celestial. 

It seemed to give our little Mormon girl delight 
eo disproportiuned in cilect to tne cause that she 
was questioned hy one of the children why she 
ee¢ined so happy. She answered that if che bad 
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not got a home with us, she was about to have 
been obliged by her father to go to live with his 
second wife, where she would have had hard 
work ; would have lived in the country, which she 
disliked, and would have received no wages. In 
the poorer Mormon families it is customary for 
the first wife and her children to become virtually 
servants to the second wife and her children. The 
children of one wife call all the other wives of 
their father “Aunt.” 

Our little Mormon maid’s name was Julie. She 
speedily became a great favorite with the children 
of our family, who ate with her at the second ta- 
ble, and learned from her scme primitive table- 
manners. At dinner, on her first evening in our 
service, the children discovered that it was against 
the rules of the Mormon church to drink either 
tea or coffee, and Julie never tasted either while 
she lived with us. 

On the first Sunday night Julie was with us, 
she was undressing the younger children in the 
nursery while their mother was hearing them their 
catechism. One of the children was asked,— 





| bishop, who was already married to a widow and 
| P, y 


; heresy” 
| way, and that to steal from them is praiseworthy ; 


Her mistress suggested that she would not like | 
to divide her husband among several more wives ; 
but Julie answered, shaking her head sorrowful- 
ly,— 

“Oh, Gentile ladies are so jealous. Don’t you 
know the more wives a man takes, the higher up 
he goes in Eternal Glory, and carries them up 
with him? Ifa man has but one wife, when they 
die they only go to the moon, but each plural wife 
will take him to a higher star in ‘Glory.’” 

This argument may indicate a belief that the 
more a man suffers on earth, the greater will be 
his reward hereafter. Julie, however, saw that 
my wife cared to go no farther than the moon, and 
ceased trying to move her from her lunacy. 

It is a common saying among Gentiles that 
Mormons are taught it is no harm to steal from 
Gentiles; that rather it is good to punish their 
by worrying them in every possible 


but we found little Julie perfectly honest, and she 
only left us to become the fourth wife of an old 
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aul, who made you ?” 
And he answered, “God.” 
The next question in the catechism is, 
there more Gods than one ?” 
And again he answered properly, 
but one God.” 
At this Julie looked up astonished, and as if 


“Are 


“No, there is 


| her twin daughters. 


was the Warwickshire diversion of “heaving, 
yet wholly forgotten by the older inhabitants of 


K. D. ForGeron. 
—_ +o — 


HEAVING ON EASTER-MONDAY. 


Among the funny local customs of England 
” not 


What to Wear 
How to Obtain it 
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the county. It happened on 
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HEAVIN 


thinking Paul’s catechiser was abstracted and al- 
lowing him to recite wrong, Julie said, timidly,— 

“Paul answered that question wrong, ma’am.” 

“What must I say?” lisped Paul, bewildered. 

Julie answered, “You must say, ‘Yes, there are 
many Gods.’” 

Paul's mother protested against her boy’s learn- 
ing this false doctrine, and Julie protested it was 
true, and as proof, went to her room and brought 
out her well-worn Mormon catechism as an end 
to controversy ; pointing to the question, the an- 
swer was truly as she had said, “There are many 
Mormonism teaches a belief in a plurali- 
ty of Gods as well as wives. 


Gods.” 


Julie endeared herself to the children, for she 
had that first qualification of a good nurse, 


she was a fine story-teller. By the hour she would 
entertain the little folk and their mother, too, with 
quaint tales of her old home in Sweden; 


wonder- 


ful, fairy-like stories of the baroness to whom 
Julie’s mother had been dressing-maid until a 


Mormon missionary had converted her. She re- 
lated gruesome tales of how her father and moth- 
er, after crossing the ocean to this country, walked 
with an emigrant train across the prairies from 
Omaha to Salt Lake, and of the adventures they 
met in this three months’ walk. 

Julie delighted in taking the children out airing, 
and brought them home with their hands full of 
wild-flowers, some of which have received curious 
names. One, a yellow, daisy-like flower, Julie 
said was called the “Mormon biscuit,” because 
when the first Mormons who came into Salt Lake 





Easter-Monday, when the fe- 
male servants of the family 
unceremoniously entered the 
master’s sitting-room, or the 
apartment of the favored 
guest beneath his roof, and 
seating him in a chair, lifted 
him bodily, refusing to put 
him down until he had agreed 
to pay a certain sum for his | 
liberty. 

In 1290, the warlike Ed- 
ward, Scotland’s implacable 
foe, was seized by seven of 
Queen Eleanor’s ladies, and 
“heaved” until he had pur- 
chased his release with the 
sum demanded — fourteen 
pounds. History tells us 
that Edward measured six 
feet two inches in height, 
and was proportionally stout ; 
it is fair to presume, there- 
fore, that the ladies earned 
their “‘heave”-money. 

The custom of “lifting,” or 
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“heaving,” or “tossing-up” | 

in a blanket was common at EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 

Easter in England at this | 309, 311, 311%, 313, 315 Grand Street, | 

time. | 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 & 7 Allen Street, 
The  irascible monarch 59, 61, 63 Orchard Street, 


seems to have been in an un- NEW YORE. 
usually merry mood upon 
this same Easter-Monday ; 
for we find it recorded that he bet a fleet hunter 
with the queen’s laundress, Matilda of Waltham, 
she could not ride with him after the hounds that 
day, and be in at the death of the stag. Matilda, 
however, did actually win the wager, and the king 
was obliged to redeem his horse by the payment 
of forty shillings. 

A lion in war, and bitter towards those who op- 
posed him, to his queen he was the tenderest and 
most devoted of husbands. Summoned suddenly 
to the north, on account of an unforeseen state 
» he left word that Eleanor should follow 
him as speedily as possible. In passing through 
Lincolnshire, she was seized with fever, and be- 
fore Edward could reach her bedside, had breathed 
her last. The king was comple ely broken down 
with the violence of his grief. Political affairs 
were utterly forgotten, and the stricken mourner 
tollowed the bier of her “whom living he had 
loved, and dead, he should never cease to love,” 
on its sad journey to Westminster. 

At the nightly stopping-places upon the route, 
he afterwards caused to be erected nine beautiful 
memorial crosses, of which two, those of Wal- 
tliam and Northampton, still exist. That at 
Cheapside was long celebrated. Fourtimes it was | 
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“a tired woman” by mailing samples of boys’ clothing. 


o-gilt ; > first time o a ival of Charles V., : 
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other repairs, and was finally destroyed by a mob 
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valley ran out of provisions while waiting for 
their first crop, they were obliged for a while to 
live on the root of this weed in lieu of bread. 

The children went one Sunday afternoon to the 
Mormon Tabernacle with Julie. 
consisted of broken bread and water, and was dis- 
tributed indiscriminately among the people as- 
sembled, both to Mormons and strangers. Little 
babes received it. 

When they came home from church, little Paul 
provoked the good-tempered Julie by innocently 
asking if the women sat on one side of the aisle | 
and the men on the other so the several wives of | 
each man would not quarrel about which one 
would sit next to the husband. 

Julie seemed very anxious to proselyte and 
make us converts to Mormonism. She said tomy 
wife one day, in a burst of gratitnile acter receiv- 
ing some slight favor from her, “O ma’am, you 
are too good and kind to be a Gentile.” 


The Communion 
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Four years later, the cross at Charing, formerly CLOTHIE a mn one chy we _ RS 
' Cherringe, suffered a similar fate ; and upon its site 569-575 Broadway, New York. 


were executed in 1660 the Regicides. A magnifi- WARNER BROTH ERS’ 
cent statue of Charles I.—the finest in London— Cc O R A LI N Ee Cc O R S ETS. 


now marks the spot; but an excellent copy of the 
onen . snen in fi > ilway The great superiority of 
old cross may be seen in front of the great railway Coraline over horn’ or 





station, the principal London terminus of the whalebone has induced us 
ibe to use it in all our leading 
South-eastern route. Corsets. 
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Sopuia (sentimentally)—I dearly love to listen 
to the ticking of a clock. It seems to me that a 
| clock has a language of its own. Mr. Smart— 
Yes, Sophia, the clock has a language—you might 
say a dial-ect. 
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For the Companion. 
SONNET. 

Day like a flower blossoms from the night, 
And all henner beautiful arise from things 
That bear a lesser grace. The lily springs 
Pure as an angel’ s Sal and just as white, 
From out the dark clod where no ray of light 
E’er creeps. The butterfly, on airy wings, 
Rises from the cold chrysalis that cling: 
To some dead, mouldering leaflet, hid om sight. 
If thus in nature all things good and fair, 
And all things that the grace of beauty wear, 
Begotten are of things that hold no charm, 
Then will I seek to find in every care, 
And every sorrow, and in all the harm 
That comes to me,a pleasure sweet and rare. 

ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 


—+or— 
A CHANCE FOR GLORY. 

Great fortune and greater honor await the man who 
shall first establish in one of our large towns a really 
good Trade School for boys of more than sixteen years 
of age. It must be a school of high quality, one that 
will educate head, conscience and hand at the same 
time, and send out its graduates at twenty-one capable 
of earning an honest subsistence as workers in at least 
one of the chief materials—wood, metal, leather, cloth, 
clay, stone or mother earth. 

We say a man must do this—one man—because it is 
too difficult for a ‘board,’ a committee, or a corpora- 
tion. It must be a great man willing to stake his ca- 
reer upon the enterprise; one who feels all the absurdi- 
ty and peril of turning loose a crowd of young men at 
the wildest age to prepare for life by a cougge of boat- 
ing and ball-playing. When once the thing has been 
done, commoner mortals will be able to copy the meth- 
ods and improve upon them, until the superior youth 
of all our States shall enjoy the advantage of an educa- 
tion that educates. 

The men who have made America had that kind of 
education. Washington knew four trades, three of them 
thoroughly, one pretty well. He was a good surveyor, 
a good farmer, a good soldier and a pretty good carpen- 
ter. Do we not see him in his diary tinkering day after 
day over “a plough of my own contriving”’ ? 

Jefferson knew three trades: farmer, carpenter and 
fiddler, excellent in all. His house was full of his own 
work, and he was the inventor of the revolving chair 
and the chair walking-stick. Dr. Franklin, besides be- 
ing an exquisite printer, was a Jack-of-all-trades, and 
contrary to the old saying, he was good at several of 
them. He was always making things, and doted upona 
skilful workman. 

Do we desire, then, to see our elect youth following 
mechanical trades? 

We answer this question frankly by saying, We do 
not. They might do worse, but they may do better. 
We wish to see them accomplished and efficient men, 
inured to discipline, trained to noble obedience, fit to 
direct the industry of others, examples of skill, dili- 
gence, intelligence and self-control. We wish them to 
know their dwelling-place, the earth, and to be both 
able and willing to comply with the conditions of a true 
and lasting victory over it. 

We wish them to be great and good citizens of the 
United States, competent leaders of its opinion and 
worthy captains of its industry. 

——~@>—____—_——__ 
FEAR’S VICTIMS. 

Charles the Fifth on once reading an epitaph, “Here 
lies one who never knew fear,’’ remarked, ‘Then he 
never snuffed a candle with his fingers.”” The London 
News, commenting upon the popular boast, says: 

It is certainly a somewhat absurd though a favorite 
claim for a popular hero, that “the never knew fear.’’ 
No one possessing human nerves and brain could say 
this with truth. 

That a brave man never yields to the emotion ma 
be true enough; but to say that at no period of his life 
he experienced fear is simply impossible. As Lord 
Lytton expresses it : 

“It shames man not to feel man’s mortal fear, 
It shames maw’ only if that fear subdue.” 


There is a story of a young recruit in the Thirty 
Years’ War going into action for the first time in his 
life in the highest spirits. ‘‘Look at Johann,” remarked 
one of his comrades, as the troops were drawn up 
ready to charge; ‘‘he js full of jokes; how brave he is.” 

“Not at all,” replied the veteran addressed; “he 
knows nothing of what is coming. You and i, old 
comrade, are far braver; we sit still on our horses, 

though we are terribly afraid.” 

Fear certainly is one of the most irrational of the 
passions. It is not always excited by the presence of 
danger. Men who can be cool and collected in cases of 
real peril will tremble at some fanciful alarm. 

The Duke of Schomberg could face an enemy with 
ready courage, but fled from a room if he saw a cat in 
it. A very brave French officer fainted at the sight of 
a mouse. 

The author of the “Turkish Spy” states that if he 
had a sword in his hand he would rather encounter a 
lion in the desert than be alone in a room with a spider. 

Many people have similar fanciful antipathies, which 
excite their fears in a manner real danger would be 
powerless to do. 

Fear of infection is a dread that embitters the lives of 
many sensible people. There is a legend of an Eastern 
dervish, who, knowing that the Plague was about to 
visit a certain city, bargained with the disease that only 
a specified number of victims should fall. 

When twice the number perished, the Plague ex- 
plained its apparent breach of contract by asserting 
‘Fear killed the rest.’’ In all times of epidemics doc- 
tors can tell similar tales. 

During the Great Plague of 1665—6, an unfortunate 
man died purely from fright; a practical joker who met 
him in the street pretended to discover the fatal ‘‘spots’’ 
. on him, and the poor man went home and died, not 

the disease, but of sheer terror. 

"ls long obituary list might be compiled of the victims 
of fear; from the criminal in the Middle Ages, who, re- 
prieved after he had laid his head on the block, was 





found to have died ere the axe could touch him; down | 


to the poor nun mentioned by Horace Walpole, whose 
disreputable abbess literally ‘frightened her to death” 
by visiting her at night and telling her that she was dy- 
in 

- —— -- -- +@>— - — 


MUST DRINK OR DIE. 


When the use of alcoholic liquors reaches the point 
where a man must “drink or die,” it is a sure sign that | 


he will soon drink and die. 


illustrated in the following incident: 


One wintry afternoon a trembling man entered a tav- | location. 
ern tn New Hampshire, carrying a small package of | 


——., Going to the bar he said,— 


Landlord, I am burning. Give me a good glass of. 
The landlord pointed to a line of chalk-marks and | ambition than to ride around your old Fountain? What 


sai 
“Jot ohn, 
that is 


The poor wretch glared fiercely at the man behind | drummer to a green-t -line car. Whereupon the fellow 


the bar. 
“Landlord, you don’t mean that. 
farm, you have got my horses, you have got my tools. ' 








All 1 have got in the world is this little bundle of clothes. 
Please, landlord, give me for them just one glass of gin.”’ 
“T don’t want your old clothes,” calmly answered the 
man. ‘Pay the old score first.’ 
The drunkard staggered back. A gentleman then 


sai 

“What will you give me for enough to buy two glasses 
of gin? I see you have a good pair of boots on your 
feet. Will you give me your boots for the ten cents?” 

aa miserable wretch hesitated for a moment, then 
sai 

“Stranger, if I give you the boots, I must go out in 
the snow barefooted. If I give you the boots, I must 
freeze to death; ifI don’t give them to you, I shall burn 
to death. Stranger, itis harder to burn to death than 
hw to death; give me the gin, you may have the 

ts.”” 


He sat down and began to draw them off. 

The gentleman did not, however, intend to take them, 
but he was testing the strength of the terrible appetite. 
Others were looking on and they said the man should 
have his gin. 

They supplied him liberally, and he drank all he 
could and he took all the rest away. When night came 
he drank the last drop, and he went to sleep in a barn. 
The frost-king came and took the poor man in his arms. 
‘ hog next morning he was found in the barn frozen to 

eath, 


~~ 
or 


POPULAR SAYINGS FROM POPE. 
According to Bartlett’s ‘‘Familiar Quotations,’’ the 
authors most frequently quoted from are—the order in- 
dicates their popularity—Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Goldsmith, Gray, Tennyson, 
Moore, Scott, Dryden, Gray, and Butler’s Hudibras. 
Of course, the Bible is by far the most popular 
source of quotations, and Shakespeare stands next. 
But the writer whose works are read the least of the 
names given above is Alexander Pope. Yet he is the 
author who furnishes next to Shakespeare and Milton 
the largest number of popular quotations. The follow- 
ing list of quotations will give some idea of his popular- 
ity: 
Shoot folly as it flies. 
Man never is, but always to be, blest. 
Lo, the poor Indian! 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whatever is, is right. 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
Grows with his growth and strengthens with his 
strength. 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, etc. 
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Pleas’d with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
Order is Heaven’s first law. 
Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies. 
Vorth makes the man, the want of it the fellow. 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
Look through nature up to nature’s God. 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 
Guide, philosopher and friend. 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 
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Mistress of herself, though china fall. 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree? 
A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
To err is human, to forgive divine. 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Damn with faint praise. 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike. 
Breaking a butterfly upon a wheel. 
‘The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 
Do good by steaith and blush to find it fame. 
And deal damnation around the land. 

hat mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 

of woe. 

his is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew. 
Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few. 


——+@>r- 
VALUE OF A RAILROAD TRAIN. 

Few have any conception of the money value of an 
express-train. The handsome locomotive and elegant 
cars are admired as the train comes puffing into the 
depot, but when seen from the point of view furnished 
by the Hartford Courant, the spectator is astonished at 
the responsibility placed in the hands of engineer, fire- 
man, conductor and brakemen: 


The mocker 








A railroad official, the other day, gave some interest- 
ing figures as to the value of the midday express from 
New York, which was a fair representative of the fast 
—— on the Consolidated road. 

‘here was an engine, tender, and eight cars. The 
engine and tender, which are always considered to- 
gether, were valued at $10,500, the*baggage car $1,000, 
the postal car $2,000, the smoking car $5,000, the two 
ordinary passenger cars $10,000 each, and the three pal- 
ace cars $15,000 each; total $83,000. 

This is a low, rather than an excessive estimate for 
one of the fast expresses, as some of them, with more 
cars, are worth $100,000 at least. 

The palace cars, put down at $15,000, are, in many 
cases, worth an average of $18,000. ‘These cars came 
into use soon after the sleeping coaches, the first being 
used in 1863. In some instances these cars have cost as 
high as $25,000 and $30,000, where the interior work- 
manship was very elaborate. 

From the figures given, it will be seen that a com- 
fortable dwelling may be built for the cost of an ordi- 
nary passenger car, and that the money expended for a 
een coach would erect a very handsome brick or 

rown stone front residence. 

It is an interesting reflection that the safety of one of 
these costly trains, to say nothing of the passengers, de- 
volves almost wholly upon one man—the engineer. 

There are other train men, the conductor, baggage- 
master, fireman and three or four brakemen, but the 
hand upon the lever and the brain directing it have an 
immense responsibility. 


ees 
A WRATHFUL “DRUMMER.” 
Nothing exasperates your average ‘‘commercial trav- 
eller” more than motion without progress. To be on 
the go is his life, and the sudden discovery that he is 
just where he started from is more than he can stand, 
The Cincinnati Commercial explains why a Chicago 
drummer ‘‘got mad :” 





up 
The terrible power which other car going down the north side of the Beplennde. 
the appetite for intoxicants has over its slaves is vividly | 


a hoy see the old score—not another drop till 


You have got my 


While in this city last week he wanted to go over to 
Broadway, and was directed by a friend to tad a street- 
car going east at the corner of Vine and Fifth Street. 
The gentleman repaired to that particular corner and 

boarded the first car that came along eastward bound. 
Now it so happened that it was a Vine-Street car, and 
his surprise can be imagined when just as he got com- 
fortably settled the car stopped. 
Looking out he observed that he had circled Fountain 
| — and was just where he started. Muttering a 
pressed malediction, he sprang out and chased an- 


| 


Much out of breath and exceedingly = 
himself into a corner and began mopping face. A ond 
| a sudden lunge of the car startled him to a sense "of his 
There he was going around the square again, 
for he had eee entered another Vine Street car. 
Rushing out on the platform he shook his fist excitedly 
in the conductor’s face and shouted,— 

“Say, you! do you fools in Cincinnati have no other 





the mischief is this, any way—a street railroad or a Fly- 
in, agree 
he Ceabeher explained, and directed the irate 


went off, muttering, 
“They must think k their old Fountain is the whole 
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At No OTHER 


Season is the system so susceptible to the beneficial 
effects of medicine, hence this is the time to take HOOD'S 


SARSAPARILLA to purify your blood and fortify your 
system against the debilitating effects of spring weather. 

No other Sarsaparilla or blood medicine has such a 
sharpening effect on the appetite. No other preparation 


tones and strengthens the digestive organs like Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, “My breakfast tasted good this morning 
for the first time in several mouths; have taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla only three days.” 


| Tell My Friends 


“When I had finished the second bottle of Hood's Sars- 
aparilla I felt like a new person. I tell my friends I can 
do two days’ work in one now.” Mrs, A. D. ALLEN, 
Lowell, Mass 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla has worked wonders in the case 
of my wife, who has been troubled with sick headache 
and biliousness for years. She is now entirely free from 
them.” HOMER B. Nasu, Pittstield, Mass. 
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A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
repared by a Woman. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best population, 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


#~ It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 


harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
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ENVYING A RICH MAN. 

Perhaps the meanness which envy excites was never 
more vividly illustrated than by the remark of a whis- 
key-loving Irishman. He and a comrade came across a 
drunken man lying on his face by the roadside. ‘*He’s 
dead!” said the comrade. “Dead!” answered the other, 
who had turned the man over and smelt his breath, “I 
wish I had just half his disease!” 

Rogers, the poet and banker, once exhibited the fault- 
finding tendency so common when envy is aroused. 
He was ata party when a young duke was announced, 
who had just attained his majority. A chorus of com. 
pliments was heard—‘‘How handsome!”’ ‘He's a man 
of talent!” “He has a hundred thousand poundsa year!” 
Rogers, who had been eying the young man with a 
manner which showed that he didn’t relish the general 
admiration bestowed upon him, at last exclaimed, 
“Thank God, he has bad teeth!’’ 

Some years ago there lived a man in Philadelphia 
who was envied by hundreds. Jacob Ridgeway was 
worth five or six millions of dollars, a fortune which 
was then exceeded only by Girard’s and Astor’s. 
Now the most selfish sort of envy is that which makes 
aman unhappy in view of the wealth of another, and 
scores of men thus made themselves unhappy whenever 
they came in contact with Mr. Ridgeway. ‘The follow- 
ing story shows how he reproved one who openly ex- 
pressed this feeling: 


“Mr. Ridgeway,” said a young man with whom the 
millionnaire was conversing, “you are more to be en- 
vied than any gentleman I know.”’ 

“Why so?” responded Mr. Ridgeway, “I am not 
aware of any cause for which I should be particularly 
envied.” 

“What, sir!’? exclaimed the young man in astonish- 
ment. ‘Why, you are a millionnaire! Think of the 
thousands your income brings every month!” 

“Well, what of that?” replied Mr. Ridgeway. ‘All 
T get out of it is my victuals and clothes, and I can’t eat 
more than one man’s allowance and wear more than a 
suit atatime. Pray, can’t you do as much?” 

“Ah, but,” said the youth, “think of the hundreds of 
fine houses you own, and the rentals they bring you.” 

“What better off am I for that?” replied the rich 
man. “I can only live in one house at a time; as for 
the money I receive for rents, why I can’t eat it or wear 
it; I can only use it to buy other houses for people to 
live in; they are the beneficiaries, not 1.” 

“But you can buy splendid furniture, and costly pict- 
ures, and fine carriages and horses—in fact, anything 
you desire.” 

“And after I have bought them,” responded Mr. 
Ridgeway, ‘“‘what then? I can look atthe furniture and 
pictures, and the poorest man, who is not blind, can do 
the same, 

“I can ride no easier in a fine carriage than you can 
in an omnibus for five cents, without the trouble of at- 
tending to drivers, footmen and hostlers; and as to any- 
thing I ‘desire,’ I can tell you, young man, that the less 
we desire in this world, the happier we shall be. 

“All my wealth can’t buy a single day more of life— 
cannot buy back my youth—cannot procure me power 
to keep afar off the hour of death, and then, what will 
all avail, when in a few short years at most, I lie down 
in the grave and leave it all forever? Young map, you 
have no cause to envy me.” 
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PUSSY AND THE PARROT. 
Gautier, a French writer, mentions a case, a rare one, 
in which pussy was so taken aback as to lose her pres- 
ence of mind and self-reliance. 


The cat was accustomed to live in perfect intimacy 
with the writer, sleeping at his fect on his bed; dream- 
ing on the arm of his easy-chair while he was writing; 
following him in his garden as he walked up and down 
the long avenues; keeping him company at meals and, 
as he adds, not unfrequently intercepting the morsel on 
the road between the plate and the lips. 

One fine day, a friend setting out on his travels left 
his parrot in his charge during his absence. The poor 
bird sat disconsolate on the top of his stand, while the 
cat stared at the strange sight, and tried to gather up all 
the strays and waifs of natural history which she might 
have picked up on the roof, or in the yard and the gar- 
den. 

The writer followed her thoughts in her large green 
eyes, and read there clearly the words, “It must be a 
green chicken!” 

Thereupon, pussy jumped down from his writing- 
table, and assumed, ina dark corner, the air of a pan- 
ther in the jungle, lying in wait fora delicate deer; 
crouching flat down, the head low, the back stretched 
out at full length, the elbows out and the eyes fixed 
immovably on the bird. 

The poor parrot had followed all her movements with 
nervous anxicty; he raised his feathers, sharpened his 
bill, stretched out his claws and evidently prepared for 
war, 

The cat lay still, but the writer read again in hereyes, 
“No doubt, though green, the chicken must be good to 
ea.’ 

Suddenly her back was arched like a bow that is 
drawn, and with one superb bound, she was on the 
rage The parrot, seeing the great danger, lifted up 
iis sharp, eager voice, and screamed out, ‘Have you 
breakfasted, Jack?” 

The voice frightened pussy outof her wits. A trum- 
pet sounded in her ears, a pile of crockery breaking 
near her, a pistol fired close to her head, could not have 
frightened her more terribly. 

All her ideas were overthrown. Her eyes said clear- 
ly, “This is not a chicken; this isa gentleman,” The 
cat cast an anxious glance at her master, leaped down 
in sheer terror and hid under the bed, from whence no 
threat and no caress could bring her out for the day.— 
Ladies’ Treasury. 
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THE WORRIES OF AUTHORSHIP. 
There are many disappointments in life, and among 
the saddest is that of the author who finds no market 
for the products of his brain. ‘This misfortune has be- 
fallen some of the brightest of intellects. The coinage 
of their brains, stamped with genius, has found no cur- 
rency during the author’s gencration. 


“Paradise Lost” brought John Milton only a paltry 
five pounds—about twenty-five dollars of our money. 

Wordsworth once told Matthew Arnold that for many 
years “his poetry had never brought him in enough to 
buy his shoestrings.”’ 

“Uncle Tom's Cabin,”” which has a world-wide fame, 
and has been translated into many languages, went 
begging from publisher to publisher, before one recog- 
nized its great merit. 

Hawthorne for twenty years continued to be, to use his 
own words, “the obscurest man of letters in America.” 
“There is not much market for my wares,” he said at 
another time. But he ranke to-day among American 
fr aeeicas. 

i horeau is another example. A thousand copies of 
bie ‘A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers” 


were struck off by his publisher. After a year or 60, 
the author received word that his work would not sell, 
and that seven hundred and six copies were occupying 
cellar-room wanted for other use. Accordingly they 
were transported from Boston to Concord. 

The work had gone forth in its nakedness and now re- 
turned in fine clothing of calico and leather, back to the 
old homestead, as 80 many poor unfortunates who had 
failed in the struggle of life have done. 

Thoreau gave them kindly though sorrowful wel- 
come. He laid them on his back and carried them “‘u 
two flights of stairs to a place similar to that to whic 
they traced their origin.” 

With a sort of grim humor, he said, “I have now a 
library of nearly nine hundred volumes, over seven 
hundred of which I wrote myself!” 
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PRINTERS’ BOYS. 

The term “devil,” applied to an apprentice or errand- 
boy in a printer’s office, is thought by some to have its 
origin in the ill-nature of authors who considered them- 
and 
anathematized the poor little messenger by way of re- 
venge, 


’ 


selves persecuted by continual calls for ‘‘copy,’ 


Modern refinement is wearing out the tert, and 
now it is probably oftener heard outside the printing- 
office than in it, 

An exchange speaks an appreciative word for the 
boys who carry such an uncanny title. 


There is no class of boys for whom we have a more 
profound respect than well-behaved printers’ devils. 
‘They know something and are more practical, which is 
more than you can say of all classes of boys. In that 
respect, we place the boys who work in a printing- 
office head and shoulders above most boys. 

Did you ever hear of Benjamin Franklin? Ben was 
once a printer’s devil. He was also one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. Hannibal Hamlin, 
Vice-President under Lincoln, was oncea printer’s poor 
devil. Schuyler Colfax, who has been Speaker of the 
House of Representatives for years, was “nothing but a 
devil in a printing-office,” at one time. Horace Gree- 
ley, who was one of the first journalists on this conti- 
nent, and an ex-Congressman, was a printer's devil. 


“devil.” Thurlow Weed, one of the wealthiest and 
most influential men in New York, the editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser, was a penniless devil in a 
printing-office. Ex-Senator Ross of Kansas commenced 
his successful career as a printer’s devil. 


devils. 

Permit us to tell you that the men who once did duty 
as printers’ devils have done more to advance the inter- 
ests and sustain the good name of America than any 
other class.—Home Companion. 
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A MEMBER of a fashionable congregation called at a 
music store and inquired, ‘‘Have you the notes ofa piece 
called ‘The Song of Solomon’?’’ adding, ‘“‘Our pastor 
referred to it yesterday us an exquisite gem, and my 
wife would like to learn to play it.” 





Neola, Iowa, Sept. 27, 1881.—Piso’s Cure stands in the 
front rank as a cough remedy. C.8, ROBBINS. [Com. 


mo s 
Sublimely Superb.—A pair of beautiful Sunflowers 
on Easels, to any one who will send ten cents in postage 
stamps or money to Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md. 
nite a 
A True Statement. 

I would rather sacrifice ten times the cost of an Organ 
than to have one dissatisfied customer. Every owner of 
an instrument of my make is my friend, and will recom- 
mend my Organs to his neighbor.—E. P. CARPENTER, 
Worcester, Mass. [Com, 
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**Became Sound and Well.” 

R. V. PIERCE, M. D.: Dear Sir,—My wife, who had 
been ill for over two years, and had tried many other 
medicines, became sound and well by using your “Favor- 
ite Prescription.” My niece was also cured by its use, 
after several physicians had failed to do her any good. 
Yours truly, TOMAS J. METHVIN, 


Com.) Hatcher's Station, Ga. 





100} argeFancyAdvertisingCards,a/l/ different 
for ten 3e, stamps. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt 


rP\HE Golden Rule, Boston, Mass., the best Religious 
weekly, on trial toJan., 1883, only 50c, Stamps taken, 
STAM PS Agt’s wanted to sell STAMPS at 30 per ct. 
commission. W.L.Mason & Co.,Keene,N.H, 

Jureka 300. Beautiful Metallic Hair Brush, 20c. Sold 
by dealers in Drugs, Fancy Goods, Notions. Try one, 
ere Chromo Card Collectors, send ‘green 
stamp for a beautiful set ADVERTISING RDS. 

F. L. HOOPER & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


TO YOUNG ME Who wish to learn steam engi- 
neering. Send your name with two 


3-cent stamps to F. Keppy, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn, 








QIx SETS OF ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS 
with instructions for making the beautiful parlor chro- 
mo scenes, all for We. G.W. HUGHES, Rochester, N.Y 


NO TROUBLE TO SWALLOW 
Dr. Pierce's “Pellets” (the original “little liver pills”), 
and no pain or griping. Cure sick or billous headache, 


sour stomach, and cleanse the system and bowels. 
cents a vial. 


V AIDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH music 
4 all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections, 3 cts. 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
AME OF AUTHORS in fancy box, 20 cents. 
4 ward of Merit Cards, 10 cents. 
CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn, 


Agents Wanted. hod a S.M.SPENY 
Sells rapidly. C24S: 50: 12 Wasivn St 
I articulars free o (= Boston, Mass, 
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Address 


manufactured at 


THE CARPENTER ORGAN, yrsnutctesed 2 


is the best. See advertisement in another column. 


Look at the advertisement in our issue of 
March 30 about that new Semi-hammerless 
Single Cun. 


Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Burlap. 
Permanent business for agents, Catalogue for stamp. E.S. 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Name this paper, 


a 7 T To any person who 
GIV EN AW AY will -send us an order 
for $25 worth of Tea, an elegant French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 4 pieces. For further particulars address 


ATLANTIC TEA CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Musical Instruments 


of all kinds. Largest assortment of Mechanical 
Musical Instruments in New England, Send for 
Catalogue. MASS. ORGAN CO., 

57 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Reed-Organ Companion ! 


Just out! A new collection of beautiful music for Par- 
lor or Reed-Organ—something that has long been needed. 
This new volume contains about forty bright and spar- 
kling pieces for Reed-Organ, consisting of Marches, 
Waltzes, Mazurkas, Galops, Rondos, Schottisches, pop- 
ular pieces, &c., all by the best authors and exactly suited 

















for parlor playing. No person with a Reed-Organ in 
their home should be without this new book. Price 


ice, 
| bound in boards, $1.00; in fine flexible cloth with gilt 


stamp. $1.50. Mailed on receipt of price. 


ress 
5. BRAINART 


P'S SONS, Publishers, 


Cleveland, O., or Chicago, Ill, 


Ex-Senator Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, was a | 


Home Made Beautiful. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER PAIR. 


‘These PLAQUES are charming reproductions in OIL COLORS of the celebrated Pictures, 


first Easter Dawn, @ 
first Christmas Morn. 


FIRST EASTER DAWN depicts Two Angels, flying from Darkness into the Light, which is breaking 
beyond Mount Calvary, the base of which is shrouded in gloom, while the triple cross-crowned summit shows 
in bright relief. FIRST CHRISTMAS MORN represents the Angels of the Lord appearing to the Shep- 
herds, and pointing to the Star in the East, which shows where the Infant Redeemer is born. 


The PLAQUES are embossed, and are perfect imitations of PORCELAIN PLAQUES, 


which sell readily at $5O r pair. They are nine inches in diameter, with attachment 
on back for hanging, require no frame, and make a most elegant, attractive and appropriate 


ORNAMBNS POR WR Bows. 


Sent post paid, securely packed, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS IN CASH. Clubs 
of eight, remitting Two Dollars, will receive one extra pair gratis, and in like proportion for 


larger numbers. Je LIBERAL Discount To SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
> HOME + DEC@RATING + COMPANY, *#< 
(Make Money Orders payable at Station C.) 163 BANK ST., NEW YORK. 


N. B.— These are not advertising Plaques 


OTHER SUBJECTS IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 








Address, 











Two-thirds | 
of the editors of the United States were once printer’s 
| 








EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD 


SHOULD USE 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC BRUSHES! 


_ Many people are doubtful about advertised remedies, and, while we have received thousands 
of letters enclosing the price of this article, no doubt a large number are incredulous, and hesi- 
tate to buy it through fear of being cheated. To remove this fear, we have resolved to let all have 
them, for a time, on trial, before deciding to purchase. 

In 1878, the Pall Mall Electric Association 

introduced this new invention in London; the ALL BRISTLES, 
sale was enormous, and now extends all over 
Europe. It soon won its way to Roy al favor, 
and had the distinction of being cor- 
dially endorsed by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and written upon 
by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


















Jirst testimonial. My wife was 


Jas. R. Chapman, the May- 
or of Saratoga—President of 
the Bank and Gas Co.—writes 
thus: “July, 1881. It always 
cures my headaches in a few 
minutes, and is an excellent 
brush, well worth the price, 
aside from its curative pow- 
ers.” Rev. Dr. Bridgeman 
writes from Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“Never before gave a testi- 
monial, but am willing to en- 
courage the use of an honest 
remedy. It cured my baldnesa, 
and my wife finds ita prompt 
and infallible cure for her 
headaches.” Geo. Thorn- 
burgh, Esq., Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, writes. 
“Feb. 12,1881. This is my 


siete 


getting bald; the brush has 
entirely stopped the falling 
hair and started anew growth. 
1 use it for Dandruff; it works 
likea charm. Several friends 
have bought and used them 
Jor headache, and they have 
never fuiled to cure them in 
about three minutes. Mayor 
Ponder uses it with lke re- 
sults. Thix is strictly true, 
and given by me voluntarily, 
without solicitation” ‘An in- 
Jallible remedy for curing 
neuralgia in five minutes.”— 
British Medical Inder. 
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Out of a mass of letters from persons 
benefited we have selected three from 
people of some prominence, and can any 
sensible person think for a moment that 
men of position and wealth would de- 
liberately sit down and write falsehoods for 
our benefit, or that we would dare publish 
fabrications over their signatures and ad- 
dresses? Were we at liberty to use letters 
received from senators, judges, lawyers, doctors, ladies 
and gentlemen whose names are known jn highest 
circles in Europe and America, the readers of this 
od would be astonished at the remarkable cures of 

alling Hair, Baldness, Headaches, Neuralgia, &c. 
this Brush has effected. ; , 


Now, reader, are you Bald, or afflicted with Dandruff, Falli ir, or 
Premature Grayness? Are you troubled with any kind a. pe 
——, a you — * — < and prevent these afflictions? No 
doubt you daily use a hair brush. hy not ? re 0 
satisfied with it, you may return it. ’ — nn 

The Brush is made ofa beautiful material resembli: 
somely carved and filled with the best bristles (not erm Lage Angee Ahr 8 
permanently charged with an electro-magnetic force which immediately acts 
upon the hair glands, follicles, and brain. Always doing good never any 
harm, it should be used daily, in place of the ordinary brush. There is no 
shock or sensation whatever in using it, while the power can always be 
tested by a compass accompanying each brush. The price is $3.00 each 
and no better brush can be found anywhere. If you wish to try it please 
send us that amount and we will promptly forward it post-paid on trial. 
Should you wish to return it, first write us and we will send back the money. 
If we fail to keep this promise, the publisher is authorized to return the 
money to you and charge the amount to us. Is not this fair? When all 
advertisers offer these honorable terms, they will show ‘proper faith in their 
remedies, and the public will be quick to respond. We cannot do more to 
invite your confidence, and hope you will give usa trial. If you prefer, you 
can obtain it from any Drug or Fancy Store, but accept no substitute, and 
=o a a name . on the box, and “Electric” on the back of the 

sh. your druggist refuses to let you hav o i 
we authorize him to do), write direct to R ahaa ite oe 


Remittances can be made by 


sonullinte money order, draft, currency, or stamps, 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


Mention this paper. 





DR. SCOTT’S 


Electric Flesh Brush, 

A sure and quick remedy 
for Rheumatism, Nervous Com- 
pa. Impaired Circulation, 
alarial Lameness, etc. 


Sent on trial. Price $3.00. 


DR. SCOTT’S 


ELECTRIC CORSET. 


Every lady who values her 
health and wishes to ward off 
and cure disease should use it. 


Sent on trial. Price $3.00. 























